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w  HEN  it  is  confidered  that  the  Small-Pox  is  one  of  the  chief 
caufes  of  depopulation,  and  that,  in  London' alone,  one  hundred  and  feven  thoufand  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  perfons  have  been  carried  off  by  it  within  the  laft  fifty  years;  Inoculation  feems  to  have 
been  providentially  introduced,  to  difarm  the  Natural  Difeafe  of  its  malignant  power — to  promote  the 
encreafe  of  mankind,  fecure  the  prefervation  of  individuals,  and  leffen  the  fum  of  human  mifery. 

When  it  is  further  confidered,  that  fcarcely  one  in  five  hundred  die  in  the  Inoculated  Small- 

*  f  f  .<  . 

Pox,  we  cannot  but  lament  over  the  lofs  of  thofe  one  hundred  and  feven  thoufand  one  hundred 

*■*  »  %  *y  ‘ 

and  fifty  viflims,  molt  of  whom  might  have  been  redeemed  from  the  grave,  and,  by  the  probable 
encreafe  of  their  offspring,  have  made  an  immenfe  addition  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ffate* 

The  means  of  countera&ing  the  ravages  of  this  fatal  diftemper  by  Inoculation,  have  been  very 
generally  embraced  by  the  higher  claffes  of  people  in  this  nation  ;  but,  to  a  very  ufeful,  and  the 
moft  numerous  part  of  the  community,  the  advantages  refulting  from  it,  have  hitherto  in  great 
meafure  been  loft,  either  from  the  confined  circumftances  of  the  poor,  or  from  their  prejudices 
againft  fo  extraordinary  an  innovation  in  praflice. 
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At  length,  however,  •  examples  of  the  dreadful  effefis  of  the  Natural,  and  the  wanderful 
fuccefs  of  the  Artificial  Difeafe,  have  overcome  thefe  ill-founded  prejudices,  and  nothing  feemed 
wanting,  to  enable  the  poor  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  pra&ice,  but  an  eftablilhment  fuited  to 
their  condition  and  circumffances. 

In  London  alone  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  children  annually  die  under  feven  years  of  age,  a 
great  part  of  whom  fall  vi£lims  to  the  Natural  Small-Pox  ;  but,  till  very  lately,  the  poor  had  no 
means  of  avoiding  this  difeafe  by  Inoculation,  as  no  inftitution  f<?r  that  purpofe  exiffed  here  till 
the  year  1775,  when  the  Society  for  General  Inoculation  of  the  Poor  was  fir  If  eftablilhed.. 

To.  humane  and  benevolent  minds,  it  muff  have  afforded  a  high  degree  of  pleafure,  to  fee  fuch 
ample  means  extended  for  faving  the  offspring  of  the  poor  ;  and  that  their  avidity  to  embrace 
this  falutary  pra&ice  was  exceeded  only  by  the  fuccefs  of  it :  for  hitherto  not  a  fingle  unfavourable 


event 


H 


s 
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event  has  taken  place;  nor  has  any  inftance  occurred  to  the  medical  praBitioners  engaged  in 
this  inftitution,  to  prove  that  the  infeBion  has  been  propagated  from  an  inoculated  patient. 


But  thpugh  fuccefs  has  thus  removed  the  prejudices  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people,  and  encreafed 
their  defire  for  Inoculation,  there  are,  however,  individuals,  whofe  oppofition  to.  fo  benevolent 
an  inftitution  has  been  proportionally  augmented  ;  and  much  labour  has  been  employed  to  prove, 
that  whilll  the  Inoculation  of  the  rich  at  their  own  houfes,  is  a  laudable  praBice,  it  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  community,  when  introduced  among  the  poor.  The  poor,  however,  though 
flow  in  admitting  new  improvements,  are  not  foon  to  be  reafoned  out  of  feif-evident  faBs;  and 
their  willingnefs  to  try  Inoculation,  continues  to  augment  with  the  fuccefs  of  the  praBice. 

»  -  ’  '  *  4 
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Pofitions,  however,  though  ever  fo  repugnant  to  experience,  when  advanced  by  perfons  of 
acknowledged  ability  in  their  profeflion,  will  have  fotpe  influence  on  thofe  individuals,  from 
whofe  approbation  and  bounty  every  ufeful  inftitution  muft  derive  its  liability.  It,  therefore, 
behoves  every  friend  of  the  poor,  to  oppofe  faBs  to  bare  affections,  when  the  interefts  of  fo  ufeful 
a  part  of  the  community  are  in  danger  of  being  effentially  injured. 


Hence  it  Is,  that  this  appeal  is  made  to  the  Faculty,  and  other  perfons  acquainted  with  the 
comparative  efteBs  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Difeafe,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  fuch  further 
information,  as  may  more  fully  afcertain  the  fum  of  good  and  evil  confequent  on  each;  and 
they  are  refpeBively  requefted  to  anfwer  as  many  of  the  following  queries  as  come  within  the 

*  *'k  *  -  r  ~  r  ...  —  r 

compafs  of  their  perfonal  experience. 

■■  ■  -  t 

I.  At  what  periods  of  time  is  the  Natural  Small-Pox  moil  prevalent  or  fatal  ? 

II.  In  thofe  places,  where  the  Small-Pox  appears  at  certain  intervals,  has  Inoculation  been 

»  .r 

known  to  propagate  the  difeafe  during  fuch  intervals  ? 

III.  What  diftempers  appear  to  have  been  the  confequences  of  the  Natural,  and  what  of  the 

Artificial  Small-Pox  ?  * 

* 
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IV.  After  the  Natural  Difeafe  has  broke  out  in  any  particular  diftriB  or  quarter  of  a  town, 

has  the  praBice  of  Inoculation  appeared  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  infeBion,  or  has 
it  accelerated  it  ? 


V,  Has 
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V.  Has  Inoculation  been  pra&ifed  in  any  particular  diftri£l  or  quarter  of  a  town,  without 

extending  the  infe&ion  to  other  parts? 

VI.  At  what  period  of  life  are  people  molt  likely  to  pafs  through  Inoculation  with  the  leaft 

hazard,  and  at  what  feafons  of  the  year  is  the  pra£lice  moll  fuccefsful  ? 

■.  .  \ 

VII.  After  the  infe£lion  of  the  Small-Pox  has  been  received,  can  its  operation  be  deltroyed 

by  Inoculation  ? 

Communications  upon  thefe  fubje£ls,  or  of  fa£ls  in  general,  which  tend  to  throw  a  light  upon 

the  Natural  or  Artificial  Difeafe,  mull  greatly  conduce  to  improvement  in  this  department  of 
,  *  .  * 
medicine;  and  as  it  is  propofed  to  reduce  thepi  into  one  general  hiltory,  now  preparing  for 

the  prefs,  the  favours, of  correfpondents,  will  then,  with  their  permiffion,  be  particularly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  by  f  X 
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A 

COURSE 

OF 

'Mechanical,  Magnetical,  Optical,  HydroftatlcaJ, 


AND 

Pneumatical  EXPERIMENTS. 


To  be  perform’d  by  Francis  Haursbeej  and  the  Explanatory 


^ 

Ledtures  read  by  W  x  l  l  i 
MECHANICKS, 

Day.  £>  I  R  ISAAC  NEWTON’S  Three 
Laws  of  Motion,  or  Nature,  demon¬ 
ic/  ftrated  by  Experiments. 

That  the  Velocity  of  Falling  Bodies  is  as  the 
Times  of  Falling,  and  the  Lines  of  Defcent  in  the 
Duplicate  Proportion  of  thofe  Times. 

An  Inftrumenc  to  meafure  the  Force  of  Falling 
Bodies. 

Experiments  concerning  the  Sliding,  Rolling,  and 
Falling  of  Bodies. 

That  Bodies  will  afcend  as  high,  as  whence  they 
fall  by  the  laft  Velocity  imprefs’d,  when  all  Obfta- 
cles  are  removed. 

That  Bodies  by  a  compound  Force  move  in  a  Di¬ 
agonal  Line0 

id _ The  Balance  and  Stilyard,  with  all  their 

Properties  and  Ufes  (hewn  and  explain’d. 

The  Method  of  eftimating  the  Momentum ,  or 
Quantity  of  Motion  in  any  given  Body. 

The  general  Principle  of  Mechanicks  eftablilhed 
upon  this  Method. 

Experiments  to  demonflrate  the  different  Effefts 
o i  the  fame  Weight  or  Power  afting  in  different 
Direftions  at  the  fame  Point  ot  any  Engine. 

The  Refolution  of  Forces  into  thofe  of  other  Di¬ 
reftions. 

All  the  various  Kinds  of  Levers  explain’d. 


AM  Whisto  n,  M.  A. 

3d— All  the  Phenomena  of  Pulleys,  both  fingle 
and  in  all  their  pofftble  Combinations  explain’d. 

The  Power  of  the  Wheel  or  Axis  in  Peritrochio 
explain’d. 

The  Wedge,  with  the  Method  of  computing  Ies 
Force,  deduced  from  Experiments. 

The  Screw,'  with  the  manner  of  computing  its 
Force.  * 

A  Compound  Engine* 

4th — An  Experiment  of  Lifting  a  Weight  by  a 
Chain  of  Inflated  Bladders,  with  its  Application  to 
Mufcular  Motion. 

XjalU&J s  Demonftration  concerning  the  Strength  of 
the  Bones,  Timber,  <(jc.  reduced  to  Experiment. 

The  Method  of  computing  the  Force  of  the  Air 
on  the  Sails  of  Windmills,  and  of  Ships  ;  and  of  Wa¬ 
ter  on  Water-Wheels,  and  on  the  Rudder  of  a  Ship* 

Experiments  to  fhevv  the  proportional  Advantages 
of  large  and  fmall  Wheels,  in  all  Sorts  of  Carriages, 
as  Coaches,  Waggons,  Carts,  (£rc. 

*  $ th, _ An  Experiment  to  (hew,  that  the  lateral 

Motion  compounded  with  the  perpendicular  Proje- 
ftion,  does  not  alter  the  Line  of  Afcent  or  Defcent 
in  the  projefted  Body. 

The  molt  confiderable  Objeftions  againfl;  the  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth,  angered  from  this  Experi¬ 
ment. 

That 
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that  the  Line  deferibed  by  a  ProjeCtile  is  a  Para- 


The  Experiments  upon  which  the  Art  of  Gunne¬ 
ry  does  depend,  moft  exaftly  perform’d. 

6th _ Experiments  concerning  Pendulums. 

The  Defcription  and  chief  Properties  of  the  Cy¬ 
cloid,  and  the  Application  of  Cycloidal  Cheeks  for 
regulating  the  Vibrations  of  Pendulums. 

Ail  Experiment  to  Ihew  the  Analogy  between 
the  Swings  of  a  Pendulum  and  the  Waves  of  the  Sea. 
Experiments  concerning  the  Expanfion  of  Metals 

by  Heat. 

7ch _ The  Laws  of  Motion  in  the  Collifion  of  Hard 

and  Elaftick  Bodies.  #  . 

Experiments  concerning  the  Centrifugal  and  Cen¬ 
tripetal  Forces  of  Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies  in  Motion. 

Experiments  in  order  to  eftimate  the  Centrifugal 
Forces  of  Solid  Bodies. 

MAGNET  I  G  K  S. 

8th  Day.  A  TtraCtive  and  Directive  Powers  of 
Loadflones. 

The  Form  or  Poficion  of  Filings  of  Iron  at  the 
Poles  and  Equator  of  a  Loadftone. 

Magnetick  Power  aCts  thro’  all  Bodies  but  Iron. 
The  Attraction  of  different,  and  Repulfe  of  cor- 
refponding  Poles.  ‘ 

The  manner  of  touching  and  untouching  of  Needles. 

,  The  Law  of  Magnetick  Attraction  difeover’d. 

pth _ The  Phenomena  of  Terrell or  Spherical 

Load  (tones. 

The  Direction  of  Magnetick  Needles  on  the  Sur¬ 
faces  of  TerrelU  nearly  cowards  the  Poles. 

Their  Variation  Eaft  and  Weft. 

The  Inclinatory  or  Dipping-Needle,  with  the  Law 
of  the  Alteration  of  that  Inclination  on  the  Surface 
of  a  Ten  el  la . 

The  Terreftrial  Magnetifm  conhder’d. 

The  Application  ot  the  Dipping-Needle  to^  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  Places 
by  Land  and  Sea. 

©  P  T  I  C  K  S. 

30th  Day.  J7  Xperiments  to  demonftrate,  that  in 
l  j  the  Rays  of  Light  the  Angle  of  In¬ 
cidence  is  equal  to  the  Angle  of  Reflection  in  all 
Sorts  of  Surfaces. 

The  Method  of  tracing  the  reflected  Rays  of 
Light  from  Plain,  Convex,  Concave,  and  Cylindri¬ 
cal  Superficies,  with  all  their  wonderful  Properties 
and  Dies,  fhew’d  and  explain’d. 

nth— Sir  If.Nemoiis  RefleCtingTelefcope  exhibited, 
and  its  ConftruCtion  explained  $  together  with  Lome 


Specimens  of  its  Ufes  in  obferving  the  Planets  and 
Fixed  Stars. 

■  V'i] 

12th—- Experiments  to  fhew  the  Manner  of  Re¬ 
fraction. 

The  Sines  of  the  Angles  of  Incidence  and  Re¬ 
fraction,  fhewn  to  be  (  at  all  Degrees  of  Incidence  ) 
in  a  confiant  Proportion  to  each  other. 

An  Inflrument  to  meafure  the  Refraction  of  Fluids. 

The  Method  of  tracing  the  Refracted  Rays  of 
Light  thro’  Plain,  Convex,  and  Concave  Superficies. 

13th _ An  artificial  Eye,  in  which  all  the  Coats 

and  Humours  are  curioufly  reprefented. 

The  DifleCtion  of  the  Eye. 

The  Explication  of  Vifion  by  the  naked  Eye, 
deduced  from  Experiments. 

j 

14th — All  the  Effects,  Properties,  and  Ufes  of 
Plain,  Convex,  and  Concave  GlafTes,  both  Angle 
and  combin’d  in  Telefcopes  and  Microfcopes , 
fhew’d  and  explain’d. 

Several  Kinds  of  Microfcopes  and  Telefcopes, 
with  the  Manner  of  applying  them  to  their  refpeCtive 
Objects  5  together  with  a  Specimen  of  the  Ufes  of 
fuch  Microfcopes  and  Telefcopes. 

A  Multiplying  Glafs. 

The  Magick  Lanthorn. 

i$th— A  particular  Apparatus  to  manifeft  and 
meafure  the  Refraction  of  Air. 

The  Camera  Obfcura. 

The  Theory  of  Light  and  Colours,  as  delivered 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  demonftrated  by  feveral  of  his 
principal  Experiments. 

The  Archbifhop  of  Spalatos  Experiment,  which 
difeovered  the  Caufe  of  the  Rainbow. 

Monfieur  /fugens  Experiments,  which  difeover 
the  Caufes  of  Halo’s,  of  the  Mock  Suns  and  Moons, 
and  of  inverted  Rainbows. 

Experiments  concerning  the  blending  and  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Colours  by  Motion, 

HYDROSTATICKS. 

16th  Day."T^hAT  Fluids  gravitate  in  proprio  Ioc$r 
A  the  upper  Parts  continually  prefling 
upon  the  lower :  That  this  Preffure  is  not  only  pro¬ 
pagated  Downwards,  but  even  Upwards,  and  Side¬ 
ways,  according  to  all  poflible  Directions-,  That  a 
lighter  Fluid  may  gravitate  upon  a  heavier,  and  an 
|  heavier  upon  a  lighter  j  That  a  Fluid  may  fuftain  a 
Body  heavier  in  Specie  than  it  felf,  and  even  raife  ic 
up  j  That  a  Fluid  may  detain  a  Body  lighter  in  Spe¬ 
cie  than  it  felf,  and  even  deprefs  it.  A  general  Ex¬ 
periment  to  prove,  that  a  competent  Preflure  of  a 
Fluid  may  produce  the  remarkable  Phenomena  of 
the' Torricellian  Tube,  the  Pump,  Syringe,  Syphon, 
policed  Plates,  and  other  Effects  of  the  like  Nature. 
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That  Fluids  prefs  according  to  their  per¬ 
pendicular  Altitudes,  whatever  be  their  Quantities, 
jr  however  the  containing  Veffels  be  figured.  The 
ixaCt  Eftimate  of  all  manner  of  Preflures.  That 
he  Velocity  and  Quantity  of  Fluids  running  out  at 
i  given  Hole,  is  in  the  fubduplicate  Proportion  of 
their  perpendicular  Altitudes.  Several  Sorts  of 
Pumps.  Of  the  finking  and  floating  of  Eodies  im¬ 
mers’d  in  Fluids  ;  their  relative  Gravities  and  Levi¬ 
nes  ;  their  Situations  and  Pofitions.  The  Phenome¬ 
na  ©f  Glafs  Bubbles  and  Images  accounted  for. 

1 8th, _ An  Inflrument  to  find  out  the  Specifick 

Gravity  of  all  Liquors.  The  Hydroftatical  Balance 
explain’d,  with  the  Methods  of  determining  the 
Specifick  Gravities  of  all  Sorts  of  Bodies,  whether 
Solid  or  Fluid,  thereby.  The  Praxis  of  the  Hydro¬ 
ftatical  Balance,  whereby  the  Specifick  Gravities  of 
feveral  particular  Bodies  are  actually  found  out.  Some 
Account  of  the  various  Ufes  of  fuch  Enquiries. 

P  N  E  U  M  AT  I G  K  S  illuftrated  by  Expert* 
meats  for  the  moft  part  tubular ,  being 
fuch  as  were  wont  to  be  made  before  the 
Air-Pump  was  invented . 

19th  Day.~T"'  H  E  feveral  Phenomena  of  the  Tor- 
X  ricellian  Experiment  exhibited  and 
explained.  Other  Experiments  of  the  like  Nature, 
with  Fluids  varioufly  combin’d.  Several  Sorts  of 
Barometers,  Thermometers,  and  Hygrofcopes.  The 
IPreffure  of  the  Air  fhewn  by  Experiment  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  at  different  Altitudes  from  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth. 

2oth — The  Denfity  and  Spring  of  the  Air  proved 
!by  feveral  ways  to  be  as  the  Force  which  com- 
preffes  ir,  and  reciprocally  as  the  Spaces  into  which 
it  is  comprefs’d.  From  hence  an  Enquiry  is  made 
iinco  the  Limits  and  State  of  the  Atmofphere* 

01  ft _ The  EffeCts  of  the  Weight  and  Spring  of 

Bthe  Air  in  Syringes,  Pumps,  Siphons,  polilhed 
I'Vlates,  Cupping  Glaffes,  SuCtion:  Refpiration  ex¬ 
plained  by  artificial  Lungs  ;  That  the  Air  may  be  fo 
diforder’d  by  a  violent  Impulfe,  as  to  require  Time 
to  recover  its  Strength  and  Elafticity  again. 


the  more  known  Properties  of  the  Air  eft  a* 
hlifhed  by  the  Air-Pump ?  and  other  Engines . 

22d  Day.T^  H  E  Air-Pump  *,  the  Inftruments  for 
Jl  Condenfing  and  Transferring  of  Air  ; 
their  Fabrick,  Operation,  and  Gages  explained. 

2$d— A  Parcel  of  Air  weighed  in  the  Balance; 
its  Specifick  Gravity  to  that  of  Water  determined 
thereby  ;  an  artificial  Storm,  (hewing  that  highWinds 
may  make  the  Barometer  fink  much  and  fuddenly. 

24th _ The  Weight,  Preffure,  and  Spring  of  the 

Air  prov’d  feveral  ways  ;  by  the  Senfe  of  Feeling  ; 
by  breaking  Glafs  Vials  ;  by  the  Phenomena  of 
Bladders,  Glafs-bubbles,  Fountains  ;  the  Gardiner’s 
Watering-Pot;  the  Diving-Bell,  foe. 

2-5 til— The  Torricellian  Tube  in  Vacuo ;  Quick- 
filver  raifed  to  the  ufual  Height  of  the  Weather- 
Glafs,  by  the  bare  Spring  of  a  little  included  Air ; 
Otto  Gerick’s  Hemifpheres ;  and  that  denfe  Air  has 
the  fame  Advantage  over  common  Air,  as  that  has 
over  a  Vacuum, 

The  Ebullition  of  Liquors  in  Vacuo ;  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Air  contain’d  in  them ;  the  Suftentation  of 
Fumes  and  Vapours  ;  the  Defcent  of  Bodies  inVacuo. 

the  more  hidden  Properties  of  the  Air  con¬ 
fided  d  by  the  help  of  the  like  Engines. 

26thDAY.~|-*  H  E  Influence  of  the  Air  examin’d  as 
X  to  the  Caufes  of  Magnecifm  ;  the 
Elafticity  of  Springs ;  the  Cohsefion  of  the  Parts  of 
Matter ;  the  Sphericity  of  the  Drops  of  Fluids ; 
the  Afcent  of  Liquors  in  capillary  Tubes,  and  be¬ 
tween  Glafs-Planes  in  the  Curve  of  the  Hyperbola, 
both  by  the  Attractive  and  RepulfivePower  of  theGIafs. 

27th— The  Influence  of  the  Air,  as  to  Sounds,  Fire, 
and  Flame  ;  the  Confumption  of  Fuel  ;  the  firing  of 
Gunpowder;  the  Effects  of  rarified,  condenfed,  and 
burnt  Air  upon  the  Life  of  Animals* 

28cb_A  Piece  of  Phofphorus  in  Vacuo ;  new  Ex¬ 
periments  concerning  the  Mercurial  Phofphori;  Ex¬ 
periments  concerning  the  Electricity  of  Bodies. 


Every  SUBSCRIBER  is  to  pay  three  Guineas ;  One  Guinea  at  the  time  of 
Subfcriptiony  and  the  Remainder 7  the  Firft  Day  of  the  Courfe. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  taken  in  at  Mr.  WhiftonV,  in  Great  RufTel-Street  9 
and  at  Mr,  Hauksbee3^  in  Crane-Court  in  Fleetftreet  j  where  the  Courfe  is  to  be 
perform'd* 


A  I  R-Pumps,  or  Engines  for  Exhaufting  the  Air  from  proper  Veifels, 
with  all  their  Appurtenances  •,  whereby  the  various  Properties  and 
Ufes  of  that  Fluid  are  difcover’d  and  demonftrated  by  undeniable  Experi¬ 
ments.  Engines  for  the  Compreffion  of  the  Air:  Fountains,  in  which  the 
Water,  or  other  Li  quor,  is  made  to  afcendby  the  Force  of  the  Air’s  Spring. 
Syringes  and  Blow-Pipes,  with  Valves  for  Anatomical  Injections.  Hydro- 
ftatical  Balances,  for  determining  the  Specifick  Gravity  of  Fluids  and  So¬ 
lids.  The  Engine  and  Glaffes  for  the  New  Way  of  Cupping  without 
Fire.  Scarificators,  which  at  once  make  either  io,  13,  or  16  Incifions. 
Weather-Glaffes  of  all  Sorts,  as  Barometers,  Thermometers,  &c.  RefleCt- 
ing  Telefcopes,  by  which  in  fo  fhort  a  Length  as  Six  Feet,  all  that  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  difcovered  in  the  Heavens  ( by  the  longeft  Telefcopes  of  the 
common  Conftrudion  )  may  be  obferved. 


ALL  the  above-mention’d  Inftruments,  according  to  their  Lateft  and 
Belt  Improvements,  are  made  and  fold  by  Francis  Hauksbee,  in 
Crane-Court  in  Fleetjlreet,  London, 
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MECHANIC  KS. 


An  Explication  of  the  Firft  Plat  e. 


FIGURE,  i.  This  belongs  to  Galileo's  famous 
Demonftration  of  the  Velocities  and  Times  of 
Bodies  descending  by  an  uniform  Force,  fueh  is 
that  of  Gravity  here  below :  And  (hews  that  they 
will  ever  fall  in  equal  Times,  i,  2,  3,  4,  (frc.  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  odd  Numbers,  1,  3,  7,  &c.  or 

the  Trapezia  BCDE,  DEFG,  FGHI,  &c. 
and  by  confequence,  that  their  Velocity  will  increaSe 
uniformly  in  Proportion  to  the  Lines  B  C,  D  E, 
F  G,  H  I,  i<yc.  or  to  the  Times  of  Defcent.  And 
that  the  entire  Lines  of  their  Defcent  will  be  as  the 
Triangles  ABC,  A  D  E,  A  F  G,  A  H  I,  &c,  or  as 
the  Squares  of  thole  Times,  1,  4,  9,  16,  &c. 

Fig.  2.  This  is  a  ftrong  Balance  for  an  Experi¬ 
ment  to  prove  the  former  Proportion  ,  by  fhewing 
that  any  Bullet  or  Ball,  when  it  falls  from  four 
Times  the  Height,  has  twice,  Irom  nine  Times  the 
Height  has  thrice  its  former  Velocity  or  Force ;  and 
will  accordingly  raife  a  double  or  triple  Weight  in 
the  oppofite  Scale,  to  the  fame  Height,  and  no 
more  3  and  fo  for  ever. 

Fig.  3.  This  fhews  how  Eodies  upon  an  inclin’d 
Plane  will  flide ^  if  the  Perpendicular  through  the 
Center  of  their  Gravity  falls  within  j  and  will  row l, 
if  that  Perpendicular  fall  without  their  common 
S’eftion. 

Fig .  4.  This  fhews  that  an  oblique  Body  will 
Band,  if  the  Perpendicular  through  its  Center  of 
Gravity  cut  the  Bafe  }  and  that  it  will  fall,  if  it 
cut  not  the  Bafe;  As  accordingly  we  ffand  when 
the  Perpendicular  through  the  Center  of  Gravity  of 
our  Bodies  falls  within  the  Bafe  of  our  Feet  $  and 
we  are  ready  to  tumble  when  it  falls  without  the 
fame. 

Fig.  $.  This  is  a  Conick  Rhombus,  or  two 
right  Cones,  with  a  common  Bafe,  rowling  up¬ 
wards  to  Appearance,  or  from  E  towards  F  and 
G :  Which  Points  are  fee  higher*  by  Screws  than  the 


Point  E.  But  fo  that  the  Declivity  from  C  towards 
A  and  B  is  greater  than  the  Aclivicy  from  E  to¬ 
wards  F  and  G.  Whence  it  is  plain,  that  the  Axis 
and  Center  of  Gravity  do  really  defeend  all  the 
Way. 

Fig .  6.  Is  a  Balance,  in  an  horizontal  Poflure, 
with  weights  at  Diftances  from  the  Center  recipro¬ 
cally  proportional  to  themfelves  j  and  thereby  in 
JFqialibm* 

1 

Fig.  7.  and  8.  Are  two  other  Balances  in  an 
horizontal  Poflure,  with  feveral  Weights  on  each 
Side,  fo  ad/uflcd,  that  the  Sum  of  the  Motion  on 
one  Side,  made  by  multiplying  each  Weight  by  its 
Velocity,  or  Diftance  from  the  Center,  and  fo  add¬ 
ed  together,  is  equal  to  that  on  the  ether  :  And  fo 
all  is  flill  in  JEqtiilibrio. 

Fig .  9.  Belongs  to  the  Laws  of  Motion,  in  the 
Collifion  of  Eodies  to  be  tried  with  Pendulums,  or 
otherwife,  both  as  to  Elaflical  Bodies,  and  to  thofe 
which  are  not  Elaffical. 

Fig .  10.  Belongs  to  that  Famonr  and  Funda¬ 
mental  Law  of  Motion,  that  if  a  Body  be  impdl’d 
by  two  diflinft  Forces  in  any  Proportion,  it  will  in 
the  fame  Time  move  along  the  Diagonal  of  that  Pa¬ 
rallelogram,  whofe  Sides  would  have  been  deferib’d 
by  thofe  diftinft  Forces  ^  and  that  accordingly  all 
Lines,  in  which  Bodies  move,  may  be  conhder’d  as 
Diagonals  of  Parallelograms  ^  and  fo  may  be  refol- 
ved  into  thofe  two  Forces,  which  would  have  been 
neceffary  for  the  diftintt  Motions  along  their  two 
Sides  refpettively:  Which  grand  Law  includes  the 
Compofition  and  Refolution  of  all  Motions  whatfo- 
ever,  and  is  of  the  greatefl  life  in  Mechanical  and 
Natural  fhilofophy. 

Fig.  a.  Are  two  polite  Plains  inclined  to  one 
another,  to  Ihew  that  the  Defcent  down  one  Plain 
will  elevate  a  Ball  almoft  to  an  equal  Height  on  the 
other.  B  An 
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An  Explication  of  the  Second  Plat  e. 


FI  G  13  R  E.  i.  Is  the  deceitful  Balance  3  which 
yet  is  in  Equilibrio  3  becaul'e  the  Weights  25 
and  24  are  reciprocally  proportional  to  their  Di- 
flances  from  the  Center  of  Motion.  Now  this 
Cheat  iseafily  difcover’d  by  changing  thePofition  of 
the  Weights,  and  putting  each  of  them  into  the  o- 
ther  Scale,  which  will  then  be  very  unequal,  or 
nearly  as  1 1  to  12. 

Fig.  2.  Is  that  fort  of  Balance  which  is  called  a 
Stiliard,  and  of  frequent  Ufe  among  us.  It  is  only 
a  Common  Balance,  with  Weights  at  Diflances  from 
the  Center  of  Motion  reciprocally  Proportionable  to 
themfelves :  Only  here  the  Length  of  Part  of  the 
Beam  is  compensated  by  a  large  Ball  or  Weight  B, 
fixed  to  the  fhorter  Beam  3  and  one  Weight  as  w 
removed  along  equal  Divifions  is  made  ufe  of  to 
weigh  feveral  others,  as  <5  w.  foe. 

Fig.  3  Is  defign’d  to  fhew  how  any  Force  is  di- 
minifh’d  by  its  Obliquity  3  and  that  a  Weight  hung 
obliquely  at  3,  2,  1,  in  the  Circumference  of  a  Cir¬ 
cle  cr  Wheel,  is  of  no  more  Efficacy,  as  to  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  Wheel  round,  than  if  it  were  hung  per- 
pendiculary  at  the  correfponding  Points  3,  2,  1,  in 
the  Semidiameter  of  the  fame  Circle. 

Fig.  4.  Is  the  Demonflration  of  the  former  Cafe, 
by  (hewing  that  in  thofe  Circumftances  the  Force 
P  B  is  relolved  into  two  B  F  and  B  G,  of  which 
B  F  pulls  direftly  from  the  Center,  and  is  or  no 
Ufe  to  the  turning  the  Wheel  round  :  And  foall  the 
remaining  Force  is  reprefented  by  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  Force  B  G,  which  is  wholly  (pent  in  turning  it 
round.  So  that  as  B  P  is  to  B  G,  fo  is  f he  whole 
oblique  Force,  to  the  real  or  riireft  Force:  Or  fo, 
in  the  fimilar  Triangle  B  E  C,  is  B  C  the  whole  ob¬ 
lique  Radius,  to  C  E  the  Perpendicular  :  Or  fo  in 
the  foregoing  Figure  is  O  1,  O  2,  O  3,  the  com¬ 
mon  H)pocenufe  or  entire  Radius,  to  O  1,  O  2,  O  2, 
the  Bales  or  fhorter  Radi j,  where  the  String  cuts 
the  entire  Radius  perpendicularly. 

F'g.  Is  the  firff  Sort  of  Lever,  where  C  the 
Prop  is  beeween  the  Refinance  to  be  overcome,  or 
Weight  to  be  moved  $  w,  and  w  1  the  Power  or 
Weight  to  move  the  other  by  :  And  is  fo  like  the 
Cafe  of  the  Balance  or  Stiliard,  that  it  needs  no 
particular  Explication.  A  Crow  ot  Iron  is  of  this  Sort. 

Fig.  6.  Is  the  fecond  Sort  of  Lever,  where  the 
Rdifiance  to  be  overcome,  or  Weight  to  be  moved 


w  3,  is  between  the  Prop  C  and  the  Point  A,  to 
which  by  the  means  of  the  Pulley  P,  the  Power  or 
Weight  to  move  the  other  by,  is  applied.  Bakers 
Knives  for  cutting  Bread  are  commonly  of  this  Sort. 

Fig.  7.  Is  the  third  Sort  of  Lever,  where  the 
Refinance  to  be  overcome,  or  Weight  to  be  moved, 
w  2  is  at  one  End,  the  Prop  at  the  other,  and  the 
Power  or  Weight  w  3  between  them.  A  Ladder 
lifted  up  by  the  Middle,  in  order  to  be  rear’d, 
where  one  End  is  fixed,  is  of  this  Sort.  Only  the 
Force  being  in  this  Cafe  nearer  the  Prop  than  the 
Refinance  to  be  overcome,  or  Weight  to  be  moved, 
this  Sort  of  Lever  diminifhes  F'orce  inftead  of  in- 
creafing  it,  and  is  therefore  of  little  Ufe. 

Fig.  8.  Is  a  common  Lever  of  the  firft  Sore, 
with  its  Prop  and  equal  Divifions,  fit  to  be  ufed  as 
the  Stiliard. 

Fig.  9.  Is  a  compound  Lever  of  the  firft  Sort,, 
as  long  as  the  fingle  one  juft  above  it,  where  a 
Weight  at  G,  by  being  doubled  three  feveral  Times, 
will  raife  eight  Times  its  own  Weight  at  A,  as  well 
as  the  other  does  it  at  once.  This  lafi  is  therefore 
of  the  fame  Force  as  the  former  ,  and  no  more  3 
and  by  being  compounded,  is  lefs  confiderable  than 
the  other. 

N.  8.  Had  the  Proportion  in  the  Compound  Le¬ 
ver,  Fig.  9.  been  otherwife,  asfuppofe  the  Part  B  C 
on  one  Side  of  the  Prop  B  three  Times  the  Length 
of  A  B  on  the  other  Side,  and  the  fame  in  the 
other  two  Levers  C  E  and  E  G  3  then  the  Weight 
G  being  but  the  27th  Part  of  the  Weight  at  A,  will 
be  in  A Equilibrio  wich  it. 

Fig •  10.  Is  a  bended  Lever  of  the  fir  ft  Sort, 
where  C  the  Prop  is  at  an  Angle,  and  the  Force  is 
increas’d  with  C  H,  the  Diffance  of  the  Weight 
w  1,  which  by  the  means  of  the  Pulley  P,  is  applied 
to  the  longer  Part  of  the  Lever  3  and  in  this  Lea¬ 
ver,  the  Power  is  to  the  Refinance  reciprocally  as 
their  Diflances.  An  Hammer  drawing  out  a  Nail  is 
fuch  a  bended  Le^er. 

Fig .  11,  12.  Shew  that  Levers  or  Balances  that 
are  even  when  horizontal,  may  be  uneven  in  other 
Pofitions  3  that  is,  too  light  when  the  Center  of 
.Gravity  of  or.e  Weight  is  fix’d  to  the  Lever  or  Ba¬ 
lance  above,  and  it  is  elevated  3  or  below,  and  de- 
prefs’d  :  Becaule  the  Perpendicular  cuts  the  hori¬ 
zontal  Line  too  near  the  Center  in  thefe  Cafes. 
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ZM  E  C  H  A  N  I  C  K  S. 

An  Explication  of  the  Third  P  l  a  t  e. 


FIGURE  I.  Ts  a  Sort  of  Compound  Lever  of 
the  fecond  Kind,  where  the  Weight  H  6  is  un¬ 
equally  born  by  the  Weights  F  4  and  G  2,  which 
are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  Diftances  C  B 
and  C  A  ;  and  are  accordingly  in  Mquilibrio. 
Whence  we  fee  how  two  Men  may  bear  unequal 
Parts  of  the  fame  Wreight,  in  Proportion  to  their 
Nearnefs  thereto. 

Fig .  2.  Is  another  Engine  of  the  fame  Nature 
with  the  former ;  where  the  Lines  D  C,  A  E, 
B  F,  and  the  Lever  A  B,  are  parallel  to  the  Hori¬ 
zon  ;  but  the  Lines  on  which  the  Weights  hang 
D  w  7,  E  w  $,  F  w  2,  are  perpendicular  thereto; 
and  here  a  Force  or  Weight  pulling  at  the  Point  C 
fuflains  the  unequal  Weights  w  $  and  w  2  in  &qui- 
librio :  Provided  the  Diflances  C  B  and  C  A  be  re¬ 
ciprocally  proportional  to  thofe  Weights.  Whence 
we  learn,  how  Horfes  of  unequal  Strength  may  be 
duly  fitted  to  preferve  equally  in  their  Labour ; 
vi^.  by  taking  care  that  the  Beam  by  which  they 
both  draw  a  Wreight  or  Waggon  ,  may  be  divided 
at  the  Point  of  Traftion  as  C,  in  reciprocal  Propor- 
■  tion  to  fuch  their  Strength. 


Fig.  5.  A  B  is  an  upper  Pulley,  of  no  direff 
Advantage,  but  for  Rcadinefs  of  the  Motion,  as  in- 
creaf  ng  not  the  Power  at  all  ;  equal  Weights  being 
ever  required  to  raife  others. 

Fig.  4.  Is  an  upper  and  an  under  Pulley  con¬ 
nected  together  ;  where  the  upper  being  of  no  Effi¬ 
cacy,  the  lower  does  however  double  the  Force,  as 
is  ever  the  Cafe  in  fuch  Pulleys. 

Fig .  $.  Is  a  Compound  Pulley  of  three  upper 
and  three  under  Pulleys,  all  communicating  toge¬ 
ther  ;  where  therefore  the  whole  Weight  is  divided 
among  6  Strings;  and  fo  1  Pound  balances  6 
Pound.  The  laft  String  B  M  1,  as  paffing  beyond 
the  laft  upper  Pulley,  not  being  here  to  be  reckon'd 
of  any  Confequence. 

Fig.  6.  and  7.  Thefe  are  Boxes  of  the  fame  Num¬ 
ber  of  upper  and  under  Pulleys  with  the  former  ; 
only  in  other  Portions,  and  depend  on  the  fame 
Principle  entirely. 
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MECHJNICK^S.  4 

An  Explication  of  the  Fourth  Plat  e. 


f”  I  G  U  R  E  i.  Ts  a  Syflem  of  Pulleys  connefted 
together,  whereby-  the  Force  is  increafed  by 
Addition  in  Ptoportion  to  the  Number  of  Cords; 
fo  that  one  Pound,  w  j,  fuffains  five  Pounds,  vv  5, 
as  muff  happen  from  the  Equality  of  the  ffretching 
of  the  whole  Cord  ,  and  the  confequent  Divifion  of 
the  whole  Weight  into  five  equal  Parts,  as  equally 
fupported  by  them  all. 

Fig.  2.  Is  a  Syflem  of  Pulleys  not  connected  to¬ 
gether  ,  whereby  the  Force  is  increas’d,  for  every 
lower  Pullev  ;  according  to  the  Numbers,  2,  4,  8, 
in  a  double  Proportion  ;  becaufe  every  lower  Pulley 
doubles  the  Force  of  the  former;  as  is  evident  at 
the  firft  fight;  fince  the  Velocity  of  Afcent  or  De- 
feent  of  the  greater  Weight  is  every  Time  but  half 
lo  great  as  before. 

Fig.  3.  Is  the  Axis  in  Perirrochio  ;  or  Wheel, 
with  its  Axel ;  where  any  Weight  or  Force  applied 
round  E  F,  or  C  D,  or  A  B,  has  juft  fo  much 
greater  Power  to  move  the  Wheel,  or  entire  Ma¬ 
chine  about  the  Axis,  as  the  Velocity  or  Diflance 
from  the  Geometrical  Axis  it  felf  is  greater.  Nor 
is  there  any  farther  Difficulty  in  this  plain  Engine. 

Fig.  4.  This  is  only  a  Train  of  Wheel-work  ; 
wh’ch  by  Compcfition  of  Wheels  vaffly  increafes 
the  Force.  Thus  fuppofe  the  Diameter  of  the  Bar¬ 
rel  E  F  ,  be  ten  times  the  Diameter  of  the  Pinion 
G  :  And  the  Diameter,  or  Number  of  equal  Teeth 
in  G,  be  one  tenth  of  the  Diameter,  or  Number  of 
equal  Teeth  in  H  I:  And  the  Diameter  and  Velo¬ 
city  of  the  Teeth  in  H  I,  be  ten  times  the  Diameter 
and  Velocity  of  the  Pinion  K  ;  and  the  Diameter 
or  Number  of  equal  Teeth  in  K,  be  one  tenth  of 
the  Diameter,  or  Number  of  equal  Teeth  in  L  M  ; 
Ar.d  chat  the  Barrel  N  O,  be  of  the  fame  Diamecer 
with  the  Wheel  LM.  Then  a  Weight  on  the  Barrel 
EF.  will  balance  aWeight  one  hundred  times  as  heavy 
up~n  the  Barrel  N  O  ;  which  is  done  by  its  moving 
an  hundred  Times  as  fwife  as  the  other.  For  the 
Velocity  in  the  firfl  Barrel  E  F,  to  that  of  its  Pi¬ 


nion  G,  is  as  ten  to  one;  and  that  in  the  Wheel 
H  [,  to  that  in  its  Pinion  K,  is  alfo  as  ten  to  one.. 
While  the  Velocities  at  each  Wheel,  and  its  cor- 
refponding  Pinion  in  the  other  Wheel,  as  well  as  at 
the  Wheel  L  M,  and  its  Barrel  N  O,  are  equal. 

Fig.  5.  Is  a  compound  Engine,  to  prove  that  in 
a  Wedge,  as  E  M  G,  deprtfs’d  by  a  Weight  w,  op- 
by  its  own  Weight,  or  by  a  Stroke ,  the  Force  is 
diminifhed  in  Proportion  to  the  Sine  of  its  Aperture, 
compar’d  with  the  Line  of  its  Depth  :  So  that  when 
the  former  Sine  is  double  or  triple,  &c.  the  Force 
is  diminifhed  one  half,  or  one  third,  &c.  This  is 
here  prov’d  by  the  Wedges  feparating  two  Cylin- 
1  ders,  which  are  drawn  together  by  othtrWeighcs,in 
the  Scales  R  and  S  beneath, when  its  Sides  are  lerew’d 
nearer  or  farther  off,  to  adjuil  their  Diflance  ta 
thofe  Weights  perpetually* 

Fig.  6.  Is  a  Wedge  by  it  felf,  where  the  Force  is 
increas’d  in  the  Proportion  of  che  Sines  of  the  Angles 
of  Aperture,  D  F  and  D  E,  to  the  Radius  D  B  ; 
or  is  refolv’d  into  two  Forces,  the  one  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  Plain  of  tfte  Tree 
or  Timber  it  is  to  reeve  :  And  this  becaufe  the  Ve¬ 
locity  downward  is  ever  ro  the  Velocity  fide-ways. 
in  the  Proportion  of  D  B  to  D  F  and  D  E,  or 
to  2  D  F.  7.  e.  by  the  Similitude  of  Triangles,  as  A  R< 
or  C  B  to  A  C. 

Fig.  7.  Is  a  Paper  Wedge,  H  F  G  coil’d  round 
a  Cylinder,  and  fo  reprefenting  a  Screw  ;  and  fhews 
that  its  Force  muft  be  increas’d  in  Proportion  to  the 
Progrefs  along  its  Cylinder,  when  it  is  compar’d 
with  the  Circumferences  on  the  fame  Cylindrical 
Surface,  or  as  H  F  to  H  G. 

Fig.  8.  Is  a  compound  Engine  to  explain  and 
mealure  the  Power  of  the  Screw  :  from  whence  it 

(appears,  that  the  Force  of  Screws  is  reciprocally 
proportional  to  the  Diflance  of  the  Helix  s  or 
Threads  which  compofe  them. 
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•ME  C  H  A  N  1  C  K  S. 

An  Explication  of  the  Fifth  F  l  at  e. 


I  G  U  R  E  i.  Is  a  Compound  Engine  in  which 
all  the  feveral  Mechanical  Powers  are  com¬ 
bin’d  :  as  the  Wheel  and  Axle  G  H  :  The  Balance 
or  lever  I  K  :  the  Screw  F  ^  which  includes  the 
Wedge  :  and  the  Pulley  L  M.  The  entire  Force  of 
this  Engine  is  to  be  computed  by  compounding  the 
leparate  Forces  together. 

Fig.  2.  Isa  Windmill  *,  whole  Force  is  here  re- 
prefented,  by  its  railing  a  Weight  on  a  Barrel.  The 
Wind  is  fuppofed  to  blow  parallel  to  the  Axis,  from 
E  towards  D  ^  its  feveral  Sails  have  their  Plains 
nearly  4$  Degrees  oblique  to  the  Plain  through  the 
middle  of  thofe  Sails  :  Two  of  them  inclining,  and 
two  reclining.  By  this  Means  the  Wind  falling  at 
about  4$  Degrees  obliquity  on  the  Plain  of  each 
Sail  ^  the  Breadth  of  each  Sail  is  a  Diagonal  of  a 
Square,  one  of  whofe  Sides  is  parallel  to  the  Di¬ 
rection  of  the  circular  Motion,  and  has  its  full 
Force  ^  and  the  other  is  perpendicular  thereto,  and 
fo  has  no  Effect  as  to  that  circular  Motion  at  all. 
And  as  much  as  the  Side  of  a  Square  is  leffer  than 
the  Diagonal,  fo  much  of  the  whole  Quantity  of  the 
Wind  is  loft  on  every  fingle  Sail.  But  then  each 
Pair  along  the  fame  Line,  by  the  different  Situation 
of  thofe  Sails,  agreeing  in  the  fame  Motion,  the 
whole  united  Quantity  is  more  than  the  fingle  Quan¬ 
tity  upon  one  equal  Sail  direCtly  expos’d  to  the 
fame  Wind,  as  much  as  two  Sides  of  a  Square  are 
greater  than  the  Diagonal.  But  this  without  the 
Confideration  of  the  weakning  of  the  Force  of  the 
Wind  by  the  Obliquity  of  Incidence  ;  which  alters 
the  former  Proportion  :  for  this  alfo  diminifhing 
the  Force  in  the  fame  Proportion  with  the  former 
Diminution  of  the  Quantity  of  the  Wind,  the 
whole  Diminution  will  ever  be  as  the  Squares  of  that 
Quantity  ;  or  as  the  Squares  of  the  Sines  of  the 
Angles  of  Incidence  :  wherefore  in  this  Cafe  of  Four 
obliqueSails  of  4$  Degrees  will  be  equivalent  toTwo 
direct  ones. 


Fig,  3.  Is  the  elaftical  fpiral  Spring  of  a  Watch, 
out  of  its  Box,  and  unwinding  it  felf  more  weakly* 
us  it  is  lefs  reft  rained. 

Fig .  4.  Is  the  fame  Spring  in  its  Barrel  A  B 
join’d  by  a  Chain  to  its  Fufee  C  D,  or  fpiral  Line 
about  a  Cone,  which  Cone  has  the  Semidiameter  or 
Diftance  from  its  Axis  in  the  very  fame  Proportion, 
greater  as  the  Spring  is  weaker,  and  leffer  as  the 
Spring  is  ftronger  :  that  fo  the  abfolute  Force  on 
the  Wheels  ol  the  Watch  may  be  ever  the  fame, 
for  the  exaft  Equality  of  their  Motion  in  all  Cafes. 

Fig .  5.  Is  an  Imitation  of  a  Waggon  or  Coach, 
with  its  fore  Wheels  E  F,  either  equal  (  as  here, ) 
or  elfe  leffer,  or  greater,  than  the  hinder  G  H ;  to 
be  drawn  by  a  Weight  w  in  the  Scale,  either  upon 
an  Horizontal,  or  upon  an  Inclined  Plain  A  B,  and  to 
get  over  any  Obftacle  as  CD:  The  Quadrant  M, 
and  Bullet  N,  are  to  fhew  the  Quantity  of  the  Ele¬ 
vation  of  that  Plain,  for  the  Tryal  of  Experiments 
relating  to  all  fuch  Sort  of  Vehicles. 

Fig.  6.  Is  a  ftrong  Machine,  with  a  Wheel  OP, 
and  its  Winch  R,  and  String  O  P  L  K,  its  leffer 
Barrel  K  L,  circular  Table  A  B,  Scale  with  a  Weight 
w,  fufpended  by  a  String  that  comes  through  the 
hollow  Axis  C  D,  and  oblique  Tube  G  C,  in  which 
Mercury  or  a  Bullet  is  included  }  its  Screw  H  j  its 
Balls  I  and  B,  and  their  Strings  ^  To  fhew  that  Mo* 
tion  once  begun  always  continnes,  till  fome  other 
Caufe  flops  it :  That  abfolute  and  refpeCfive  Motion 
are  entirely  different  :  And  to  fhew  withal  the  En¬ 
deavour  ot  Bodies  that  move  circularly  to  recede 
from  the  Center  of  their  Motion,  on  inclined,  as 
1  well  as  horizontal  Plains,  and  that  in  the  lame  Circle 
in  a  duplicate  Proportion  to  their  Velocity. 
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MECHANIC  KS. 

An  Explication  of  the  Sixth  Plate. 


FI  G  U  R  E  i.  Is  an  Inftrument  to  (hew  the  va¬ 
rious  Parabola’s  that  are  made  by  Projeftils, 
and  particularly  the  Truth  of  the  feveral  Rules  in 
the  Art  of  Gunnery.  Wherein  A  B  is  a  Tunnel 
full  of  Quickfilver,  D  K  is  a  Glafs  Tube,  let  into  a 
Groove  or  Frame  of  Wood  for  its  Support,  and  at 
K  is  a  fine  Stem,  accommodated  to  the  Arch  of  a 
Quadrant  L  M,  and  turning  upon  its  Center,  to  direft 
the  projected  Quickfilver  to  any  Angle  •  while  the 
Tube’s  perpendicular  Altitude,  or  the  Force  that 
produces  the  Projeftion,  is  either  the  fame,  or  al¬ 
tered  by  a  different  Inclination  at  Pleafure,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Nature  of  the  feveral  Experiments. 

Fig .  2.  Is  a  Cycloid  with  itsequ3l  Sides  AB,  AC, 
and  pendulous  Body  E,  ofcillating  therein.  And, 
Note ,  That  by  the  Make  of  the  Figure,  the  Line  B  C 
is  equal  to  the  Circumference  of  the  Circle  D  G  F, 
by  which  it  was  defcrib’d ;  that  the  Length  of  the 
Cycloid  it  felf  is  four  times  that  Circle’s  Diameter } 
that  every  Part  of  it  from  F  the  Vertex  is  Bill  dou¬ 
ble  to  the  Chord  of  the  Correfpondent  circular 
Arch  G  F  that  its  included  Area  B  D  C  F,  is 
Three  times  the  Area  of  the  former  Circle ;  that 
the  Force  upon  the  Pendulum  at  any  Point  E,  is  ex- 
aftly  proportional  to  the  Diflance  along  the  Cycloid 
of  the  Point  from  the  Vertex ,  as  E  F  *,  and  that 
therefore  the  Time  of  every  Ofcillation,  in  all  An¬ 
gles  whatfoever,  is  always  equal. 

Fig.  3.  ACB  is  a  Syphon  with  Quickfilver  from 
A  to  C,  and  a  Pendulum  of  half  that  Length  ;  to 
Blew  here  alfo  that  the  Force  is  as  the  Line  to  be 
defcrib’d,  and  that  by '  Confequence  the  Vibrations 
in  the  Syphon  are  all  equal :  as  alfo  to  fhew  that 
they  are  equal  to  thofe  of  a  Pendulum,  of  half  the 
lame  Length :  As  is  plain  from  the  former  Cafe  of 
the  Cycloid,  where  the  Length  of  the  Pendulum  is 
half  that  of  the  Cycloid  in  which  the  Body  moves. 

Fig.  4.  A  B  are  two  Spheres,  to  denote  the  fe¬ 
veral  Laws  of  Motion  in  the  Collifion  of  Bodies, 
whether  Elaftical  or  not  Elaftical,  to  be  tried  in  the 
Cycloid,  or  in  a  Circle,  with  proper  Correftions : 
Which  Experiments  yet  are  moff  of  them  too  diffi¬ 
cult  for  fuch  a  Courfe  as  this  is. 

Fig.  5.  Is  an  Inftrument  to  explain  mufcular 
Motion  ;  fuppofing  the  Mufcles  to  be  fome  way  like 
a  String  of  Bladders  ^  by  fhewing  that  a  fmaller 
Quantity  of  an  elaftical  Fluid  may  equally  raife 


equal  Weights  with  a  larger  *,  and  to  fhew  exaftly 
what  Quantity  is  neceffary  for  any  particular  Effeft. 
For  thus  will  the  lefier  Quantity  of  Air,  (  meafured 
in  both  Cafes  by  the  Gage  C  A  K,  as  condens’d  by 
the  Syringe  H  A  )  equally  raife  an  equal  Weight  to 
the  fame  Height  by  the  lefier  three  Bladders,  that 
the  greater  Quantity  raifes  the  fame  by  the  one 
larger  Bladder. 

Fig.  6.  Are  feveral  Pendulums  of  feveral  Sorts 
of  Matter,  heavy  and  light $  where  the  Centers  of 
Sufpenfion  and  Ofcillation  are  equally  diftant,  and 
the  Times  of  thofe  Ofcillations  are  all  equal.  This 
alfo  hints  the  other  remarkable  Phenomena  of  Pen¬ 
dulums  5  vi\.  that  the  Semicircular  and  Cycloidal 
Times  of  Ofcillation  are  to  each  other  as  34  to  29  : 
That  in  both  the  Length  of  the  Strings  of  Pendu¬ 
lums  are  in  a  duplicate  Proportion  to  their  Times  of 
Ofcillation  ;  and  that  the  Heights  of  Roofs,  &c. 
may  be  found  from,  the  Times  of  the  Ofcillations  of 
Pendulous  Bodies  fixed  to  them,  on  the  known  Hy- 
pothefis  that  a  Pendulum  of  39^2  Inches  vibrates 
in  one  Second  of  Time. 

Fig.  7.  Is  a  Fountain  running  on  Wheels,  and 
made  by  Air  condens’d  on  the  Surface  of  Quickfil- 
ver,  and  fo  forcing  the  Quickfilver  to  afeend  through 
the  Pipe  G  :  And  is  to  fhew  that  the  Lines  of  Pro¬ 
jeftils,  or  other  Bodies,  are  not  alter’d  by  the  com¬ 
mon  Motion  of  the  whole  Inftrument  or  Floor  on  . 
which  they  are  plac’d  *,  and  that  all  Motions  on  the 
Earth,  if  it  move,  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it  ftand  ftill. 

Fig.  8.  Is  a  Parabola  with  the  feveral  Lines  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  in  order  to  demonftrate  the  Doftrine 
of  Projeftils  ^  and  particularly  the  Art  of  Gunnery, 

Fig.  9.  Is  an  Engine  moving  on  Wheels,  that 
lets  a  Ball  fall  down  from  a  Groove  through  a  Hole, 
as  it  is  in  Motion  ;  to  fhew  that  it  will  then  fall  on 
the  fame  Point  of  the  Frame  that  it  falls  upon  when 
it  is  at  reft  •  as  does  a  Stone  let  fall  from  the  Top 
of  the  Maft  of  a  Ship  under  Sail :  and  that  all  re- 
fpeftive  Motions  on  the  Earth  muft  be  the  very 
fame,  while  it  felf  moves  as  if  it  were  at  reft. 

Fig.  10.  Is  a  Cylindrical  Iron  A  B,  fvvinging  on 
a  Pin  E  F,  in  the  very  fame  time  that  a  pendulous 
Body  D  of  two  thirds  of  its  Length  C  D  does  j 
to  fhew  that  two  thirds  is  the  Center  of  Ofcillation 
or  Percuffion  in  all  fuch  prifmatick  or  cylindrical 
Bodies. 
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OPTIC  K  S. 


An  Explication  of  the  Fir  ft  Plat  e. 


FIGURE  i.  Reprefents  the  Foundation  of 
Vifion,  and  of  all  Opticks  whatfoever,  b)  ex¬ 
hibiting  to  the  Eye  a  Specimen  how  the  Rays  of 
Light  do  as  well  originally,  as  after  Reflection  or 
Retraftion,  fpread  therafelves  in  right  Lines  from 
each  Point  in  every  vifible  ObjeCt,  as  P,  to  each 
other  Point,  as  R,  R,  R,  R,  R,  every  way,  to  be 
reseiv’d  by  the  Eye  in  any  direct  Pofition  whatfo¬ 
ever. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  known  Law  of  Reflecti¬ 
on  *,  that  the  Angle  of  Incidence  C  P  D,  is  equal 
to  that  of  Reflection  CPE,  or  that  the  Angle  of 
Inclination  D  P  A  is  equal  to  the  other  E  PB. 

Fig.  3.  Shews  the  Reafon  why  a  plain  Look- 
ing-glafs,  as  A  E  F  B,  exhibits  the  Object  C  D  by 
the  Image  c  d,  which  is  equal  to  C  D,  and  equi- 
diftantfrom  the  Glafs  A  c=  A  C  ;  And  in  an  erect 
Poffure  3  all  depending  only  on  the  Equality  of  the 
Triangles,  whole  Vertices  are  Cc:  D dt  and  have 
their  common  Bafes  below  E  and  above  F,  which 
daft  by  forming  the  fame  Image  c</,  fo  to  the  Eye, 
as  if  the  real  ObjeCt  CD  was  at  c(/,  muft  needs 
fhew  that  Picture  in  the  Place  aflign  d,  without  any 
Inequality  of  Diftance  or  Magnitude,  or  any  Inver- 
fion. 

Fig.  4.  Shews  the  Reafon  why  the  fame  or  equal 
ObjeCt,  as  A  B,  CD,  E  F,  appears  larger  when  it 
is  nearer,  and  fmaller  when  farther  off :  vi^.  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Inequality  of  the  Angles  A  G  B,  or 
M  G  N,  and  C  G  D,  or  K  G  L,  and  E  G  F  or  H  G  I, 
and  the  confequent  Inequality  of  the  Pictures  made 
by  the  Rays  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye. 

Fig.  $.  Shews  the  Reafon  why  a  Convex  Look¬ 
ing- Glafs,  as  A  E  F  B,  exhibits  the  ObjeCt  C  D  by 
the  Image  c  d ,  both  nearer  to  the  Glafs,  and  leffer 
than  it  felf  *,  but  ftill  in  an  ereCt  Pofture.  All  de¬ 
pending  only  on  the  different  Bend  of  the  Circle 


between  E  and  its  lower  Point,  between  F  and  its 
upper  Point  3  which  cannot  make  the  Angles  of 
Reflection  or  Inclination  equal,  as  they  muft  needs 
be  in  ail  fuch  Reflections,  without  making  the  Ver¬ 
tices  of  the  Angles,  as  c  and  d,  nearer  the  Glafs 
than  C  and  D  :  And  fo  the  apparent  Picture  or 
Diameter  c  d  leffer  than  that  of  the  ObjeCt  C  D, 
though  without  any  Inverfion. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  the  Reafon  why  a  Concave  Glafs, 
as  AEFB,  exhibits  an  ObjeCt  plac’d  nearer  the 
Glafs  than  the  Center,  as  C  D  by  the  Image  c 
remoter  from  the  Glafs,  and  larger  than  it  felf,  vi 
for  Reafons  juft  contrary  to  thofe  under  the  fifth 
Figure  foregoing. 

Fig.  7.  Shews  the  Reafon  why  a  Concave  Glafs, 
as  C  D  E  F,  exhibits  an  ObjeCt,  if  it  be  plac’d  re¬ 
moter  than  the  Center,  as  A  B,  inverted,  and  at  dif¬ 
ferent  Diftance s  between  the  Eye  and  the  Glafs  *,  ac¬ 
cording  co  theLength  or  Shortnefs  of  its  own  Difiance, 
as  BC  or  AD,  vi^.  Becaufe  the  Rays  from  the  fame 
Point  ft  ill  crofs  one  another,  as  at  G  and  H,  before 
they  fall  upon  the  Eye  3  and  fo  by  forming  an  in¬ 
verted  Image  make  it  impoftible  for  the  Eye  to  fee 
the  ObjeCt  in  any  other  Pofition  than  that  the  Image 
has  •,  which  Image  indeed  it  felf  is  the  only  proper 
Object  of  the  Eye,  in  all  fuch  Cafes  whatfoever. 

Fig.  8.  Is  a  Picture  in  Contufion^  but  rectified 
by  a  Convex  Cylinder,  and  thereby  brought  into 
exaCt  Order  again. 

Fig.  9.  Reprefents  an  Image  in  a  Cylindrical 
Concave  Surface,  when  the  Eye  is  in  a  Plain  per¬ 
pendicular  to  its  Axis  3  fo  that  lengthways  it  is  as  a 
Plain,  and  breadthways  as  a  Concave  Speculum: 
Which  therefore  makes  the  Picture  longer,  but  noc 
wider.  The  contrary  will  happen  in  a  Convex 
Speculum ,  which  will  make  it  ffiorter  but  not  nar¬ 
rower,  for  the  like  Reafon. 
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An  Explication  of  the  Second  Plate. 


FIGURE  r.  Shews  that  an  Objed,  as  K,  feen 
through  a  plain  Glafs,  vvhofe  Sides  A  B,  CD, 
are  parallel,  by  the  Eye  at  G,  appears  out  of  its 
true  Place  •  and  this  fo  much  the  more  as  the  Glafs 
is  thicker  :  While  at  the  fame  time  the  two  Surfaces  , 
do  exadly  balance  each  other’s  Refradion,  and 
make  the  two  Rays  H  K,  G  F  exadly  parallel. 

Fig.  2.  Exhibits  a  plain  Method  of  meafuring 
the  Refradion  of  Fluids  at  all  Angles,  and  of  pro¬ 
ving  thereby  that  it  is  always  in  one  fixed  Propor¬ 
tion  of  the  Sines,  as  the  next  Figure  will  explain  it. 
For  if  the  moveable  Rule  K  C  L,  with  its  meafuring 
Circle  A  B  D  E  fix’d  by  the  Prop  E,  to  a  heavy 
Pededal  F  G,  in  a  large  Glafs  A  H  I  D,  be  fo  far 
immers’d  in  the  Fluid,  that  the  Center  C  may  be  in 
the  Surface  of  the  Fluid,  and  one  of  us  Legs  C  L 
be  fo  far  bent  from  a  redilinear  Pofition,  that  the 
Refradion  of  the  Fluid  can  juft  make  it  appear  as 
if  it  were  in  a  ftrait  Line,  the  Angle  BC  K,  or  its 
equal  MCE,  is  the  Angle  of  Incidence :  And 
L  C  E  the  Angle  oi  Refradion  :  And  L  C  M  the  ; 
Difference,  or  the  refracted  Angle. 

Fig.  3.  Is  for  the  Illuflration  of  the  former  Pro- 
pofition,  and  fnews  the  Sines  afore- mentioned  3  as 
AD  or  G  N  (for  they  are  fuppos’d  equal,  and  the 
Line  A  C  N  one  ftrait  Line,  )  is  the  Sine  of  the 
Angle  of  Incidence,  and  F  E  the  Sine  of  the  Angle 
of  Refraction,  which  Sines  do  in  the  fame  Fluid  at 
all  Angles  bear  one  and  the  fame  Proportion  to  each 
other  3  till  at  laft,  if  the  Refradion  be  out  of  a 
thick  Medium  into  a  thin  one,  and  makes  the  fecond 
Sine  equal  to  the  Radius,  that  Ray  cannot  emerge  at 
all,  but  will  be  refleded  back  by  the  Surface  inco 
the  fame  Medium  whence  it  came,  along  the  Line  CP\. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  Bafon  of  Water,  or  other  Fluid  3 
to  fliew  the  common  Experiment  of  Refradion  3 
where  a  Shilling,  or  other  Objed  at  A,  (  which  is 
fo  plac’d  that  it  cannot  be  feen  by  the  Eye  at  O, 
the  Side  of  the  Bafon  C  interpofing)  is  readily  feen 
there,  as  foon  as  the  Water  or  ocher  Fluid  is  put  in 
to  the  lame- Bafon,  and  appears  to  be  remov’d  to  che 
Point  B. 

Fig.  5.  Is  the  Alteration  of  a  round  white  Objed 
D,  as  feen  through  a  Triangular  Glafs  Prifm  ABC, 
by  the  Eye  at  G,  where  the  double  Refradion  of 
the  Glafs  at  E  and  F  makes  the  Objed  appear  at  d 3 
and  that  as  an  oblong  colour’d  Image  3  wherein  the 
upper  Part  is  made  by  the  violet  Rays,  which  are 
mod  refrangible  •,  and  the  lower  by  the  red  Rays, 
which  are  lead  lo  3  and  the  intermediate  Parts  by 
thofe  that  are  refrangible  in  a  mean  Degree  3  after 
the  Order  of  the  Colours  of  the  Rainbow. 


Fig.  6 .  Shews  the  Nature  of  a  multiplying  Glafs 
A  D,  and  its  Plains  A  B,  B  C,  CD,  &c.  and  the 
Reafon  why  the  different  Refradion  of  every  ob¬ 
lique  Plain,  as  A  B,  C  D,  &c.  exhibits  the  fame 
, Objed  K  as  a  different  Objed  k,  k,  dye.  according 
to  the  Number  of  the  oblique  Plains:  While  the 
dired  Plain  B  C  fhews  it  dill  in  its  own  Place  :  And 
while  the  Convolution  of  the  Glafs  on  the  Axis  K  L 
removes  all  the  oblique  Images,  but  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  dired  one,  on  Account  of  the  Change  of 
the  Pofition  of  thofe  oblique  Plains,  and  of  the  un¬ 
changed  Poficion  of  the  dired  Plain. 

Fig .  7.  Shews  the  Effed  of  the  Lens,  or  double 
Convex  Glafs,  in  gathering  parallel  Rays,  as  Gfrt 
H  M,  A  B,  IN,  KO,  dye.  towards  a  Point,  as  D  3  „ 
becaufe,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Prifm  above,  the  Re¬ 
fradion  to  the  perpendicular  in  the  Entrance,  and  > 
from  it  in  the  Exit  of  thofe  Rays,  do  dill,  by  the  *• 
different  Pofition  of  that  Perpendicular,  confpire  to  * 
unite  the  fame  Rays. 

Fig.  8.  Shows  the  contrary  Effed  of  the  double 
Concave  Glafs,  in  fcattering  the  parallel  Rays  3  and 
that  exadly  on  the  like  Account  3  and  fo  this  needs 
no  new  Explication. 

Fig.  9.  Shews  the  Reafon  why  a  Lens,  or  dou¬ 
ble  Convex,  diews  a  near  Objed  at  as  more  re-  - 
mote  at  7,  becaufe  it  refrads  it  fo  that  the  Rays  from 
the  fame  Point  meet  more  backward  than  before  : 
And  why  it  (hews  the  fame  Objed  larger  alfo  s 
Which  mud  needs  be,  becaufe  every  Point  in  the 
Objed  appearing  fo  much  more  backward,  and  yet 
in  the  fame  apparent  Angle,  its  Length  and  Breadth 
mud  every  where  be  proportionably  enlarg’d. 

Fig.  10.  Shews  how  fuch  a  Lens  inverts  Objeds9 
as  A,  B,  b  a ,  which  it  does  on  Account  of  the  In- 
terfedion  of  the  Rays  from  each  Point,  in  or  near 
the  Lensitfeif:  Which  neceffarily  infers  fuch  an 
Alteration  :  jud  as  the  Images  of  all  Objeds  are  in  >. 
the  Eye  in  an  inverted  Pofition,  on  the  like  Ac- 
ccount. 

Fig.  rr.  Shews  how  a  Lens  does  fo  refrad  the 
Rays  from  every  Point  of  an  Objed,  that  is  in  its 
Focus  C,  and  B,  and  A,  that  the  Rays  from  each 
of  thofe  Points  do  become  parallel  afterward  3  and 
alfo  how  parallel  Rays  of  different  Pofitions  are  ga¬ 
ther’d  in  that  Focus. 

Fig .  12.  Is  the  Nature  of  dired  Vifion  by  the 
Eye,  in  fome  Conformity  to  che  icth  Figure  :  only  , 
in  this  Cafe  the  Cryftalline  Humour  is  the  Lens. 

Fig.  15,  Is  the  Cafe  of  a  Concavo-convex  Giafs2 
with  its  parallel  Surfaces,  as  in  Fig,  1. 
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An  Explication  of  the  Third  Plate. 


FI  G  U  R  E  i.  Is  a  Telefcope,  with  two  Convex 
Glaffes,  the  one  towards  the  Objed  and  the 
Segments  Of  a  great  Sphere,  the  other  near  the  Eye, 
the  Segments  of  a  fmall  Sphere  g  b  i,  and  they  are 
to  be  (o  placed  that  the  diftind  Bale  or  Image  may, 
by  the  Colleftion  of  the  Rays,  be  in  the  common 
Focus  of  both  the  Glaffes  f  e  d.  By  thefe  two 
Glalfes  the  parallel  Rays,  or  thofe  nearly  fo,  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fame  Point  of  the  Objed  A  B  C, 
(  which  is  to  be  fuppos’d  confiderably  remote  )  are 
made  to  meet  in  the  intermediate  Image  fe  A  at  /, 
and  e,  and  d,  and  again  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye, 
at  r,  and  j-,  and  t  3  but  in  an  ered  Portion  •,  and 
therefore  lo  as  to  fhew  the  Objed  inverted. 

Fig.  2.  Is  a  Telefcope  with  four  Convex  Glaffes, 
the  one  towards  the  Objed,  and  three  nearer  the 
Eye  :  Whole  Images  are  made  in  the  common  Fo* 
cus  of  two  Glades,  as  before.  This  is  like  the  for¬ 
mer  3  but  only  that  two  of  the  Eye  Glaffes  ferve 
merely  to  reinvert,  or  to  ered  the  Image,  that  fo  it 
may  be  inverted  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Eye  3  and 
therefore  may  fhew  the  Objed  in  its  true  or  ered 
Pofition. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  Telefcope,  with  a  Convex  Objed 
Glafs,  and  a  Concave  Eye  Glafs  3  which  lafl,  by 
fcattering  the  Rays,  as  it" they  came  from  a  nearer 
Point,  makes  the  "image  inverted  in  the  Bottom  of 
the  Eye,  and  therefore  fhews  the  Objed  in  its  true 
or  ered  Pofuion.  Only  this  takes  in  but  a  fmall 
Part  of  an  Objed,  and  fo  is  lei's  ufed  than  the  two 
former  Telefcopes. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  Telefcope  with  a  Triangular  Prifm 
DE  in  its  Axis  3  and  that  Prifm’s  Gage  F  G  for 
the  Demonftration  of  the  Refradion  out  of  Vacuum 
into  Air,  and  out  of  thinner  Air  into  thicker  3  and 
both  by  die  Means  of  an  Objed  feen  through  the 
Prilm,  as  Well  when  the  Air  is  condenfed,  as  when 
it  is  txhaulkd.  Where  in  the  firft  Cafe, the  Objed 


is  feen  higher,  and  in  the  other  lower  chan  in  its 
natural  Situation  3  as  the  two  following  Figures  de~ 
inonftrate. 

Fig.  Shews  how  the  Objed  or  Circle  which 
was  low  at  firft,  is  to  Appearance  rais'd as  it  paffes 
through  condens’d  Air  3  by  being  refraded  towards 
the  perpendicular,  in  its  Ingrefs  into  a  Glafs  Prifm, 
and  from  it  jn  its  Egrds  into  the  common  Air 
again. 

Fig.  6.  Shews  how  the  fame  Objed  or  Circle,  . 
■which  was  high  at  firft,  is  to  Appearance  deprefsdy .. 
as  it  paftes  through  the  Vacuum  3  by  being  refraded 
from  the  Perpendicular,  in  its  Ingrefs  into  the.; 
Prifm,  and  towards  it,  in  its  Egrcfs  into  the  com¬ 
mon  Air  again. 

• 

Fig .  7.  Is  a  Triangular  Glafs.  Prifm,  firted  to 
receive  all  forts  of  Fluids,  and  when  rightly  ap-  • 
ply’d  to  the  Semi-circle  of  the, next  Figure,  does 
exadly  meafure  the  refradive  Power  of  all  thofe 
Fluids.  Where  the  vertical  Angle  GD  H  is  45 
Degrees;  and  by  confequence  the  half  Angles  CDH, 
CDG,  CHG,  are  220  30',  and  where  all  is  to  be 
fo  contriv’d,  that  the  Rays  within  the  Glafs  may  be 
parallel  to  GH,  and  perpendicular  to  CD,  and  may 
till  on  each  fide  Plain  of  the  Glafs  Prifm  in  an  An¬ 
gle  of  220  30'  from  their  Perpendiculars  3  that  fo 
the  Refradions  at  the  Ingrels  and  Egrefs  may  be  . 
equal,  and  the  Computations  eafy. 

Fig.  8,  Is  the  Semicircle,  with  the  Glafs  Prifm  < 
full  of  its  Liquor  rightly  apply’d  thereto  3  and  both 
Arms  of  the  Index  ED,  FD,  equally  elevated,, 
above  the  horizontal  Line  A  C.  This  ftiews  the 
Proportion  of  the  Sine  of  the  Angle  of  Incidence 
to  that  of  Refradion,  in  this  Incidence  of  220  30'  3  . 
which  Proportion  of  Sines  being  the  fame  in  all 
other  Angles,  we  hence  learn  that  Proportion  accu¬ 
rately  and  univerfally. 
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An  Explication  of  the  Fourth  Plat  e. 


FIGURE  i.  Is  the  Apparatus  for  Micro- 
fcopes:  Containing  AC  a  Cylinder  of  Brafs 
or  Ivory  *,  to  which,  near  the  Eye  at  K,  the  Micro- 
fcope  it  felf,  or  very  fmall  Sphere  of  Glafs  fet  in 
Ivory,  is  apply’d*,  G  H  a  fmall  Slice  of  Ivory,  and 
its  Mufcovy  Glafs  Circles,  with  the  fine  Objefts  upon 
them,  inferred  in  their  true  Place*,  E  F  a  Convex 
Glafs,  fcrewed  into  the  former  Cylinder,  and  at  a 
due  Diftance  calling  Light  on  the  Objefts  ,  with  IL, 
the  Handle  of  the  Microfcope. 

Fig.  2.  Is  only  one  of  the  Slices  of  Ivory  A  B, 
like  G  H  before-mentioned,  fet  by  it  felf  7  with  the 
double  Circles  of  Mufcovy  Glafs,  and  kept  down  by 
a  circular  Wire  7  between  which,  on  one  of 
thofe  Glades,  the  fmall  Objefts  are  commonly 
plac’d. 

i  s 

Fig .  3.  Is  a  Scheme  to  demonflrate  how  the 
double  Microfcope  comes  to  magnify  fo  much. 
Where  G  is  the  fmall  Objeft  *,  which,  if  there  be 
Light  fufficient,  may  by  the  fmall  Microfcope  Glafs 
E  F,  placed  very  near  the  Objeft,  be  call  into  a 
larger  Image  H  I  :  Which  by  the  Means  of  the  two 
Eye  Glaffes,  are  reduc’d  into  a  Compafs  fit  to  enter 
into  the  Eye.  And  here  by  the  way  it  is  to  be  no¬ 
ted  that  the  fmall  Glalfes,  whereby  fingle  Micro- 
fcopes  do  magnify  fo  much,  and  whereby  the 
Magnitude  is  in  Part  increas’d  in  this  double  Mi- 
erofcope ,  is  only  a  very  fmall  fpherical  Glafs,  or 
Segment  of  it,  which  does  fo  fuddenly  reduce  di- 
(lant  Rays  to  Parallelifm,  or  nearly  to  it,  that  a 
fmall  Objeft,  which  by  its  great  Nearnefs  could  not 
be  otherwife  feen,  is  hereby  made  vifible. 


Fig.  4.  Is  the  double  Microfcope,  with  all  'its 
Apparatus  and  Contrivances,  as  to  the  Pofition  of 
the  Objeft,  the  Light  to  be  thrown  upon  it,  and  the 
Elevation  and  DeprefTion  of  the  Inflrument  it  felf, 
as  the  Cafe  requires,  ( £rc.  all  which  the  Figure  does 
plainly  fhew  to  the  Eye. 

Fig.  $.  Is  a  circular  Plate  of  Ivory,  with  a 
fmall  Sphere  of  Glafs  in  its  Center,  and  a  Screw 
round  the  Center,  to  be  put  upon  the  firft:  Figure 
at  B  C,  as  a  fingle  Microfcope. 

Fig.  6.  Is  a  fmall  Fifh,  reprefented  in  a  Cylin¬ 
drical  hollow  Glafs,  fo  as  it  is  to  be  placed  when 
the  Circulation  of  Blood  in  its  Tail  is  to  be  feen  by 
the  fingle  Microfcope. 

Fig.  7.  Is  the  Magick  Lanthorn,  with  its  Pedc- 
flal  T  :  its  Lamp  W  its  double  Convex  Giafs 
X  T  *,  its  Piftures  inverted  upon  the  Plate  E  F ; 
and  its  large  or  gygantick  Images  at  B  A  projected 
upon  the  white  Wall,  to  the  Surprize  of  the  Spe- 
ftators. 

Fig.  8.  Is  the  Demonft  ration  of  the  Camera  ob« 
fcura ,  or  dark  Chamber  \  which  will  fhew  the  Ob¬ 
jeft  as  A  B  ereft.  Where  C  D  is  the  double  Con¬ 
vex  Glafs,  ready  to  form  an  inverted  Pifture  b  az 
Which  by  the  Reflection  of  the  plain  Speculum  EF* 
plac’d  obliquely  in  an  Angle  of  40,  is  formed  in  an 
ereft  Pofition  at  a  b7  for  the  View  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor. 
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An  Explication  of 

FIGU  RE  i.  Is  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons  Ex¬ 
periments,  to  fhevv  the  different  Refrangibility 
of  the  Rays  of  Light,  of  the  different  Colours,  Red, 
Orange,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  Indigo,  Violet. 
Where  DE  is  a  Parallelogram  of  Paflboard,  having 
the  one  half  D  G  blue,  and  the  other  half  F  E 
red  ^  both  ftrongly  illuminated  by  the  fame  Candle: 
and  having  black  Silk  wrapped  feveral  times  round 
it.  M  N  is  a  Lens  or  double  Convex  Glafs  inter¬ 
pos’d,  which  gathers  upon  white  Paper  the  blue 
Rays  fooner  at  h  i  than  the  Red  at  H  I :  As  ap-l 
pears  by  the  Diftinftnefs  of  the  Colours  and  of  the 
Silk  at  thofeand  only  thofe  Diftances.  Where  alfo 
at  fortiewlxat  above  1 2  Feet  from  the  Colours  to  the 
Images,  the  Diftance  between  h  i  and  H  I  is  no  lefs 
than  an  Inch  and  half 

Fig,  2.  Is  another  of  Sir  Ifaac  $  Experiments  to 
the  fame  Purpofe:  Where  X  Y  reprefents  the  Sun: 
E  G,  a  Window,  with  a  fmall  round  Hole  at  F  : 
within  which  is  a  Triangular  Glafs  Prifm  ABC, 
by  which  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  are  differently  re¬ 
fracted  upon  a  white  Wall  or  Paper  M  N  ;  and  be¬ 
come  an  Oblong  Image  P  T  *,  the  Violet  feen  at  P  as 
mofl  refracted  ;  and  the  Red  at  T,  as  leaf!  re¬ 
fracted  :  And  the  intermediate  Colours  feen  in  in¬ 
termediate  Places,  according  to  the  different  De¬ 
grees  of  their  RefraCIion. 

F\g,  3.  Is  another  of  his  Experiments,  to  (hew 
*that  White  is  a  Mixture  of  all  Sorts  of  colour’d 
RaySi  where  DC  is  a  Hole  in  the  Window,  which 
admits  the  Sun’s  Rays.  E  F  G  a  Prifm,  calling  its 
oblong  colour’d  Image  upon  a  Lens,  or  double  Con¬ 
vex  Glafs  *  which  collects  all  thofe  Rays  into  its  Fo¬ 
cus.  In  which  Cafe,  the  Point  of  Concourfe  exhi¬ 
bits  a  perfect  White  Colour  *  tho’  upon  their  Sepa¬ 
ration  again,  the  oblong  colour’d  Image  appears 
again,  only  in  an  inverted  Pollcion  :  as  the  croffing 
of  the  Rays  in  the  Focus  muft  of  Neceffity  occafion. 

Fig .  4.  Is  the  laft  Experiment  improv’d  ^  by 
fhewing  that  the  White  Light  made  by  che  Mixture 
of  all  the  Colours  is  but  imperfectly  fo,  when  any 
of  the  leveral  Colours  are  intercepted  in  their  Pal' 
fage  to  their  Focus,  or  Place  of  Mixture. 

Fig.  $.  Is  the  Experimentum  Cruris ,  or  deter¬ 
mining  Experiment.  Where  B  F  is  the  Hole  that 
lets  in  a  large  Ray  of  Light :  whofe  middle  Part, 
after  it  has  pafs’d  through  the  Prifm  ABC,  is  let 
through  a  letter  Hole  at  G,  and  forms  an  oblong 
colour’d  Image  at  d  e  :  where  another  fmall  Hole  lets 
thro’  one  Colour  only  •,  which  puffing  through  the 
Second  Prifm  a  b  c  it  is  refracted  again,  and  caft 
uponjNM.  And  here  it  is  mod  remarkable,  that 
the  two  Holes  and  fecond  Prifm  are  kept  immove¬ 
able  ^and  fo  the  Rays  G^  fall  upon  the  fecond 
Prifm  in  the  very  fame  Angle,  whatever  Colour, 


the  Fifth  Plate. 

they  are  of,  and  that  by  the  Motion  of  the  firfl 
Prifm,  all  che  Colours  may  fuccefsfully  pafs  through 
the  fame  Holes.  Yet  is  the  Refraction  by  the  fecond 
Prifm  never  then  able  to  produce  any  Variety  of 
Colours ;  but  exhibits  the  Image  always  of  that  Co¬ 
lour  alone,  which  falls  upon  it  before  the  lecond 
Refraction. 

Pig .  6 .  Is  a  Figure  for  the  Explication  of  the 
feveral  Refractions  and  Reflections  ot  Light,  which 
caufe  the  Phenomena  of  the  Rainbow.  Thus  if  the 
greateft  Crowd  of  Rays  enter  in  Parallel  to  B 
along  or  near  to  A  N,  the  round  Drop  of  Warer 
LBGC^  will  refraCt  Parc  of  thofe  Rays  to  F,  whence 
Part  of  them  will  be  reflected  to  G:  And  going 
there  out  of  the  Drop,  will  be  thereby  refracted  to 
R,  which  double  RefraCtion  will  fo  ttparace  the  fe¬ 
veral  Colours,  and  make  them  go  out  in  Angles  fo 
fenfibly  different,  that  as  the  Eye  is  placed  a  little 
higher  or  lower,  it  will  fee  a  different  Colour  •,  and 
that  in  Angles  as  AXR,  of  about  41  Degrees  ^  and 
this  is  the  Cafe  of  the  primary  Rainbow,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  about  chat  Angle  from  the  Axis  B 
its  Parallel  A  X.  Thus  alfo,  if  che  fame  Line  A  N 
be  now  fuppjs’d  to  repreient  another  Drop,  and 
that  fome  of  the  Rays  at  G  are  reflected  a  fecond 
time,  and  fo  pafs  out  at  H,  and  are  there  refracted 
to  S  ;  here  will  be  a  weaker  Impreffion,  but  a  like 
RefraCIion  and  Separation  of  the  Colours  as  before  ^ 
and  the  Eye  placed  a  little  higher  or  lower  will  alio 
fee  different  Colours,  tho’  in  a  contrary  Order  to 
the  former  j  and  that  in  an  Angle,  as  A  Y  S',  of 
about  $2  Degrees  and  a  halt ,  which  is  the  Cafe  of 
the  fecondary  Rainbow. 

Fig.  7.  Arc  the  two  Rainbows  themfelves,  r  prefentej  as 
they  appear  in  Nature.  Where  A  E  E  F  reprefents  the  Ai  fuil 
of  fpherical  Drops  ot  Rain,  in  fuch  Parts  as  the  Angles  EOF, 
FOP  are  about  41  Degrees  from  the  Axis  O  P,  which  Axis  is 
the  Line  front  the  Sun’s  Center,  through  the  Eye  of  the  Specta¬ 
tor,  to  the  Center  ot  the  Rainb  nv  ;  And  where  C  G  D  H  re- 
prefents  the  fame  Air,  full  of  th:  like  Drops,  in  fuch  Parts 
where  the  Angles  GOP,  HOP  are  about  52  Degr.  and  a  half. 
Where  alfo  the  Rays  SE,  SF,  SG,  SH,  coming  from  the  Sun's 
Center,  arc  represented  as  parallel,  by  reafon  of  its  vaft  Di- 
ftance.  Thcfc  Rays,  when  they  fall  upon  the  higher  Quadrant 
of  the  Drop,  as  at  f*  E,  S  F,  come  to  the  Eye  at  O  in  abouc 
an  Angie  of  41  Degrees,  after  two  Refra&ions,  and  one  Refle¬ 
ction  j  and  fo  caufe  the  primaryRainbow  :  the  Red  is  without, 
by  the  leaf!  refrangible  Rays  at  F  ;  and  the  blue  within,  by  the 
more  refrang  bie  Rays  at  E.  But  when  they  fall  upon  the 
lower  Quadrant  of  the  Drop,  as  at  SG,SH,  they  come  to  the 
fame  Eye  at  O,  but  in  an  Angle  of  about  52  Degrees  and  a 
half,  att.r  two  Refractions,  and  two  Rcflcftions,  ana  io  caule 
the  fc:ondary  Rainbow.  Which  is  Blue  without,  by  the  more 
refrangible  Rays  at  H;  and  Red  within  by  the  leaf!  at  G. 
Wh  re  rot that  becaufc  the  Angles  FOP,  EOP,  as  well  as 
thole  HOP,  GOP,  are  cv.r  the  fame,  the  fame  Colours  mull 
[  Pill  be  circular,  or  appear  in  the  Surface  of  a  right  Cone, 
whole  Axis  is  O  P,  anti  whole  Sides  ate  the  Lines  turned  round 
rhereon,  as  OE  OF,  and  OG  OH. 
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gniog  bn/'  *  O  oi  baftafbi  3d  Uiw  matfo  do  nuci 
oi  bstlmiai  ydaiarb  ad  liiw  ,qoiQ  orb  io  hio  imrb 
-ft  arb  aiEicqal  el  Ilf w  noifisih#  slducb  rhirfw  (fl 
o'l  eaignA  ni  juo  og  marb  ad  urn  bru.  <?iuoIoD  lew 
obiii  £  booglq  31  ay3  id.?  <1  nrfo  c j n j i coTl I h  ykltlnal 
boc  <*  luoloO  ?aoirj hib  u  aai  iliv;  ir  *iawol  *io  isrlgrd 
but  <  a 33 is *j Q  t|i  juo^j,  io  tH¥J  su  aalgnA  ni  Jfirfj 
-qt  darriw  .wodnad  yicmiiq  3d?  io  alO  orb  at  atria 

10  rp  H  si  At  aib  mot)  aigoA  atria  mods  m  riitaq 

Vi  h  sntJ  3m si  id 3  'it  tolIit  auriT  .X  A  lalUisq  a/r 
Jjnr.  <qoiG  larbonE  anabiqai  01  b'aoqqul  won  oci 
bnoaa'l  ft  bafbfbi  air  D  31  2y1.fi  arb  io  a  mol  nrh 
baftialai  aiada  bra.  <H  je  3uo  alsq  o’l  bn 6  prnh 
add  r  3ud  tnoib3iqfn]  e  3d  (!jw  and  ;  2  03 

iioiad  sr  amoioD  aib  io  ftobtuqi?.  bne  noibcflsH 
oiU  iltv/  idwoI  10  lobgrrf  ilsi/U  baotlq  iy3  orb  bos* 
03  lobiO  vitninoD  t  m  'orb  faino[oD  jri'mBfb  30] 
io  ,2  Y  A  ai  plgnA  nts  ni  ndi  bris  rmno'i  orh 
io  fhD  srla  21  djidw  ^bd  s  bris  aaaigiQ  s?  modn 

.v/odnifiH  yiEbnooil  srb 

-U  bairblsiq  1  ^svlGmwfj  ?wodfiti£iT  o-wj  sdi  »7.A 
liu’-i  »A  od.i  £Jndb7<pi  ri  3  H  A  ai^dVV  ni  i**jq<jK 

„tciO.:x  <”A&uA  3th  n  mt'l  ibifl  tif  ,n h>H  io  tqtnQ  Iximilqi  Io 
srt  8txA  fhirlvr  O  fefJtA  3d)  mO'/t  ty/igstl  14*  2/jocfr,  ait  <JOrI 
sob  io  5rfj  ri^ixmb  f7o?rii3  /and  orfj  jnoA  onM  aril 
“-■31  H  Cl  O  J  3T)dw  hnk  v/r  dnijsH  oih  io  'iour/3  odj  oj  f;iOJ 
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sfb  noqu  tljsl  yaib  m/lv/  ;/;<!  .3  i£  ?y/:H  aid  gnr/ria-r  sioxj 
arb  oj  arnoa  yacb  tH2  tOi  1  ,.qoiG  a/fj  io  JnsrbsijQ  rawoi 
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w'tn  30:  yd  -3'ttom/v/  o;j. .* i  o’airiW  .v/odniefl  yicbnoXi  arb 
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awaqqB  agsml  bbuofoa  gnoldo  ads  en/EgE  «oi3Ei 
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,aiu3xrM  lo  aaYlri  io  fanao’d  liarb  03  agYl 
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■jwii  aloH  arb  si  i  a  aiarlW  .iflamhaqxS  gntnitn 
t3iE(I  alb bim  alorfv/  :  idsiY  lo  yE/1  agisl  e  ni  23ol 
■jal  at  <0  3  A  ml  ill  adj  dguoidi  b'aljtq  asd  3t  1  aik 
gnoldo  nit  amioi  brjE  <0  :je  aioH  laftal  u  dguotdr 
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HYDROS  TAT  I  C  K  S. 


An  Explication  of  the  Firffc  Plat  e. 


FI  G  U  R  E  i.  Is  a  Balance,  to  weigh  Water  in 
its  own  Element,  and  in  the  Air^  and  to  prove 
that  its  Weight  is  the  very  fame  in  the  former  Cafe 
as  in  the  latter.  For  when  the  Glafs  Bottle  F  is 
exhaufltd  of  Air,  it  will  indeed  require  much  more 
Weight  to  counterpoife  it  in  the  Air,  than  in  the 
Water  ^  by  Reafon  of  the  much  greacer  Weight  of 
the  Water  thrufi:  out  by  it,  than  of  the  Air  j  yet 
when  upon  the  Admiffton  of  Water  within,  you 
weigh  it  again  in  the  Air,  and  then  in  the  Water, 
the  additional  Counterpoife  now  neceffary  is  the 
very  fame  ;  and  {hews  that  the  real  Weight  of  the 
Water  admitted,  is  the  fame  in  both  Elements. 
This  Figure  dots  alfo  (hew  how  Trials. may  be  made 
to  fhew  the  rtfpeftive  Weight  of  thofe  Bodies  in 
Fluids  that  fink  in  them. 


ftions ;  and  will  fland  upon  a  common  Level  *,  thoV 
fomewhat  under  the  Surface  of  the  Oil,  becaufe 
Oil  is  lighter  than  Water.. 

Fig.  5.  Is  for  the  fame  Experiment  with  Water 
on  the  Surface  of  Quickfilver  ;  into  which  Quick- 
fijver  a  hollow  Tube  is  inferted  before  the  pourings 
in  of  the  Water.  For  the  Water  will  prefs  upon 
the  Quickfilver,  and  raife  it  in  the  fmall  Tube,  till 
it  bears  the  fame  Proportion  to  the  Height  of  the 
Water,  that  the  fpecifick  Gravity  of  Water  bears  to 
that  of  Quickfilver,  or  about  a  fourteenth  Part  fa. 
high.  Which,  by  the  by,  is  one  ready  Way  alfo 
of  finding  the  Specifick  Gravity  of  Quickfilver  to 
Water,  by  meafuring  their  ffeveral  Altitudes. 


Fig.  2.  Is  an  inverted  Syphon,  to  fhew  why 
Fluids  ever  prefs  according  to  perpendicular  Alti¬ 
tude,  and  not  according  to  Quantity  of  Matter  :  As 
the  fmall  Quantity  of  Water  in  the  fnuller  Tube  is 
a  Balance  for  the  great  Quantity  in  the  greater,  and 
Bunds  upon  the  fame  Level  CDEG  ;  becaufe  in  all 
poffible  Mptions  and  Vibrations  of  the  Fluid,  the 
Velocity  in  the  fmaller  mufr,  by  the  Make  of  the 
Syphon,  compenlate  the  Quantity  in  the  larger-, 
the  one  afeending  or  defeending  as  far  as  BD,  while 
the  other  afeends  only  as  far  as  E  H,  and  fo  the  j 
Force  is  equal  on  both  Sides,  as  is  the  known  Cafe  ‘ 
in  the  Stiliurd  alfo. 


Fig.  6.  Is  to  fhew  how  Water  in  a  very  fmall 
Tube  'may  elevate  Quickfilver  it  felf,  when  it  is  > 
th  ruff  more  below  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  than 
the  Difference  of  their  Specifick  Gravity  requires  ^ . 
and  that  it  will  rife  or  fall  as  you  thrufi  it  lower,  or 
raife  it  higher  -,  and  will  at  laft  fall  out  at  the  Boc- 
tom,  if  you  raife  it  too  high. 

Fig.  7.  Is  to  fhew  that  Fluids  of  different  Spe-~ 
cifick  Gravities,  as  Water  A  B,  and  Oil  A  C,  will  . 
fland  at  unequal  perpendicular  Altitudes,  in  Pro-- 
portion  to  their  Quantities,  and  Difference  of  Spe¬ 
cifick  Gravities. 


Fig.  3.  Is  to  fhew  the  fame  equal  perpendicular 
Height  or  Level* in  a  common  Syphon  inverted. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  Number  of  hollow  Tubes,  of  all 
St  apes  and  Direftions,  to  fhew  that  if  their  lower 
Orifices  be  put  under  tinged  Water,  and  Oil  be 
poured  on  the  Surface  of  that  Water,  from  GH  to 
EF,  the  tinged  Water  will  equally  be  preffed  up¬ 
wards  through  all  the.  Tubes,  according  to  all  Dire- 


Fig*.  S.  Is  a  Part  of  a  Compound  Balance,  t©  be 
joined  to  that  cf  Fig .  for  the  weighing  of  Levity,., 

or  of  the  Power  of  Afcent  in  a  Body,  as  F, 
lighter  than  rhe  Fluid  wherein  it  is  ^  and  will  fhew 
that  that  Levity  is  the  Difference  of  the  Weight  of, 
that  Body,  and  of  an  equal  Bulk  of  the  Fluid  : 
Which  is  alfo  the  refpeftive  Gravity  of  thofe  Bodies 
which  are  heavier  than  their  Fluids,  as  m3y  be  tried,; 
by  the  fame  Balance  of  Fig.  i,x  alone. 
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"orb  f  fov%l  nornmco  a  ooqu  bntfl  Hrw  baa  ;  ccoifi 
islnjmd  tU0  'jib  io  arb  lobem  iKdvnmdl 

T31EW  ajbj.ii  UO 

* 

03 eW  rbiw  insrnmqxH  srmi  orb  ioi  si  ,>  »&vl 
-ofornp  fbrdw  omr  ^  isvlibbiiyp  io  sochnE  sib  no 
ajgfihuoq  srij  siofod  twain  i  ar  sduT  wolloi  £  mjft 
noqw  dbiq  Ifiw  isibW  aril  io3  ,imW  aril  ‘lo  fits 

•  Ilia  /icfi/T  I  Urol  sdi  nr  ir  biisi  bus  cT3v  iris! nuQ  orb 
aril  io  irigbH  orb„oi  riomoqoUl  oroU  orb  a  sod  a 

<■>03  atsod  toisW  lo  yUvsiO  jhrtoqi  orb  isrb  fun  W 
©1  mH  riiaaoiindi  i  modi  io  aovlriioiup  lo  3 till, 
ells  ysW  vbiioi  mo  2i  *yd  sxb  yd  trfoirfW  .rl^i-ri 
,03  mhljfoiqP  io  yiimD  diitrjoq^  orli  gaibnii  io 
eSobniblA  Upyoi  ifo/b  gaiir/lss m  yd  ./rmW 

Ikml  ym  a  ni  imW  wod  v/orfi  oi  al  .b 
si  Ji  norfw  fl fol  if  loviftjbhjp  oasvsio  yum  odxrl 
nwh  trm''j/A'(h  "u  oostiuE  orb  wobd  worn  iVuirb 
eoiswpin  viiviaO  ^vm'^qE  if  ora  io  -xva^rifttCl  irb 
■io^iowoI  v  ibniti  oov  IIj»i  io  alii  iliw  :ii  iirii  but 
loH  on?  m  #mo  list  I)U  it  irw  bur,  f  ridgid  n  olUi 

.f‘r :d  ooj  3i  oliu,  wpy  ii  ^moi 

•  -oq2  .irm-iHfb  io  ■:•;■••;:  •  *■  wsrft  oi  4  *\ 

:  U:vi  ,0  h  iiO  bo*.  ,'  i  /*  "  a<  ./•o.-j.WiiiO  ihBb 
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ar  imW  il^iow  oi  psoasM  £.  al  »i  3  >i  U  0  Ir“T 
twoiq  oi  hdk  fvA  ‘jrh  ni.  bus  (iao/nof.3  avio  sir  x 
dhJ  I'nmoi  adi  rv  oinsi  yiov  orb  2i  nf^bW'  21. r  i£ib 
ar  i  ob.ioS  aistO  orb  aodw  loi  .ions!  Oib  ni  za 
nom  rfoi/m  miupoi  boobnr  Uiwir  fvA  io  bsA«.£dxo 
orb  ar  nsru  <nh  J  b  ni  3i  oiroqriiai/oo  oi  3d»r:>W 
io  id§bV/  iTiBng  rioum  orb  io  notUoA  yd  r  tsisW 
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HYDROSTATIC  K  S. 

An  Explication  of  the  Second  Plat  e. 


3 


IHGURE  i.  Is  a  large  Glafs  Yeffel  AD  full 
of  Water  as  high  as  E  F.  Within  this  is  a  Id¬ 
ler  Glafs  Veffel  P  H,  open  at  both  Ends,  but  fome- 
what  narrower  at  the  Bottom.  Through  the  mid¬ 
dle  ol  this  goes  a  Prong  Wire  M  N,  to  which  is  fix 
ed  at  the  lower  End  a  Plate  of  Lead  G  H,  with  wet 
Leather  to  its  upper  Surface  ,  to  be  applied  to  the 
large  lower  Orifice  of  the  leffer  Glafs  I  K,  to  keep 
out  the  Water  from  entring  into  the  fame  any  other- 
wife  than  by  a  llow  Infinuation.  This  is  to  fhew 
that  a  Plate  of  Lead,  or  other  Metal,  may  be  lup- 
ported  by  Water,  and  not  fink  in  it,  where  the 
Water  is  kept  from  prePing  on  its  upper  Surface, 
fo  long  as  its  Depth  under  the  Water  is  greater  than 
its  Specifick  Gravity  require*  3  and  that  by  Confe- 
quence  while  Water  is  gradually  admitted  over  it, 
it  will  not  fink  till  the  perpendicular  Height  of  the 
Column  of  Air  between  E  F  and  R  S  bears  no 
greater  Proportion  to  the  Thicknefs  ot  the  metal¬ 
line  Plate  (  with  what  is  annexed  to  it)  than  the 
Specifick  Gravity  of  the  Metal  bears  to  Water. 

Fig.  2.  Is  a  cylindrical  Vial  or  Glafs  A  D,  with 
a  fmall  Cylinder  of  Wood  below  G  H  fixed  to  its 
Bottom,  and  made  very  fmooth  at  Top  3  and  ano 
ther  like  Cylinder  of  Wood  above  GH,  made  e- 
qually  fmooth  on  the  lower  Side,  that  it  may  as  ex- 
aftly  as  poffible  fit  the  other  with  a  Prong  Pin  I, 
fixed  in  its  Axis.  Upon  thefeTwo,  when  laid  clofe, 
is  pour’d  Quickfilver,  till  it  covers  them  both  as  far 
as  E  F.  This  is  to  fhew,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  pofitive  Levity  3  but  th«t  Wood  is  fo  far  from 
rifing  in  (Quickfilver  of  it  felf,  that  till  a  fufficient 
Force  pulls  it  up,  and  permits  the  Quickfilver  to 
infinuate  between  the  two  Plates ,  the  upper  is  faP- 
ned  to  the  lower  by  that  Quickfilver  :  Tho’  upon 
the  firP  Infinuation  of  the  fame  it  immediately  and 
violently  emerges  of  it  felf:  As  Dr.  Moor' s  Famous 
Trencher  did  in  his  Bucket,  to  his  great  Surprize  3 
till  he  was  forc’d  to  fblve  it  by  the  introduftion  of 
his  Spirit  of  Nature. 

Fig.  3,  and  4.  Are  Veffels  of  equal  Altitude,  but 
unequal  Bales,  and  of  the  fame  Quantity  of  Water-, 
to  lhew  that  Fluids  ever  prefs  according  to  their  Ba¬ 
les,  if  their  perpendicular  Height  be  equal  3  and 
according  to  their  perpendicular  Height,  if  their 
Bales  be  equal,  whatever  Figure  they  are  of. 

Fig.  5.  Is  a  cubical  Yeffel  full  ot  Water,  in  or¬ 
der  to  compute  the  entire  Quantity  of  the  PrePure 
its  Sides  and  Bottom  fuPain.  And  that  the  Bottom 
alone  fuPains  the  whole  Weight  of  the  Water  3  as 
is  moP  evident. 

Fig.  6.  Is  to  fhew  that  each  Side  of  the  fame 
VePel  fuPains  a  PrePure  equal  to  half  the  Weight 
of  the  fame  Water.  For  fince  the  PrePure  at  every 
Point,  as  L,  M,  N,  C,  is  equal  to  the  Altitude  of  the 
Water  above  it,  A  L,  AM,  AN,  AC,  by  eretting 
equal  Perpendiculars  L  O,  M  P,  N  Q,  C  D,  and 


fo  at  all  the  intermediate  Points,  and  fumming.them 
up,  we  Piall  have  the  Triangle  A  C  D  as  the  Sum 
of  all  the  PrePures  3  which  being  half  the  Square 
A  C  D  B,  made  by  as  many  Perpendiculars  equal 
to  the  longeP  C  D,  and  bearing  the  whole  Weight 
of  the  Square  over  it  A  CD  B,  lhews  that  the  Pref- 
fure  on  every  phyfical  Line,  as  AC  of  a  triangular 
Prilm,  and  lo  on  the  whole  Side  reprefented  by  it, 
is  one  half  of  the  whole  Water.  So  that  fince  each 
of  the  four  Sides  luPain  half,  and  the  Bottom  the 
whole  Weight  notwithPanding,  the  entire  PrePure 
is  three  times  the  Weight. 

Fig.  7.  Is  a  like  Method  of  Computation  for  an 
inclined  Plain’s  PrePure,  and  how  to  ePimate  it  3 
1 vQ.  by  the  Weight  of  Water  equal  to  the  Prifm 
reprefented  by  the  Triangle  ARC,  where  the  Lines 
L  O,  M  P,  N  Q,  C  R,  are  erefted  perpendicular  to 
A  Cy  and  equal  to  L  G,  M  T,  N  V,  C  X,  refpe- 
(pively. 

F/g.  8 -  Is  to  determine  the  Center  of  PrePure 
Z  agjinP  fuch  a  Plain  3  at  which  if  an  equal  Weight 
W  direftly  pulls  along  Z  P  over  the  Pulley  P,  it 
will  juP  balance  the  Water,  and  evenly  fuPain  its 
PrePure. 

Fig.  9.  Is  to  fhew  that  this  Center  of  PrePure  is 
no  ocher  than  che  Center  of  Percuffion  or  Ofcillati- 
cn  about  an  Axis,  as  D.  For  the  PrePures  being  as 
the  Perpendiculars  E  A,  F  B,  G  C  3  and  the  Per- 
cuiTions,  as  D  A,  D  B,  D  C,  the  Radij  of  the  Circles 
of  Motion  3  and  E  A  being  to  F  B,  as  D  A  to  D  B  , 
and  F  B  to  G  C,  as  D  B  to  D  C  :  The  Percufficns 
are  Pill  as  the  PrePures  j  and  fo  the  Center  of  Per- 
cuifion,  the  fame  with  the  Center  of  PrePure. 

Fig.  10.  Is  for  the  Computation  of  the  Quantity  and  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Prcflure  on  any  ere£t  Rc&angle  under  Water  3  ac-  - 
cording  to  that  Rule,  that  the  Depth  ot  any  Bodies  or  Surfaces 
Center  of  Gravity  is  to  be  taken  tor  the  perpendicular  Altitude 
of  all  the  Preflures,  as  a  Mean  between  them. 

11.  Is  a  large  Glafs  Vcflcl  AD,  containing  Water 
near  the  Bottom  3  with  another  fmallir  Vcflel  F  K  with  Wa-  - 
ter  almoft  to  its  Top.  There  is  alfo  a  Syphon  BHK,  with  an 
he  llow  Stem  G  H,  communicating  with  both  its  Legs.  To 
fhew  that  it  you  flop  the  Top  of  the  Stem  of  the  Syphon 
while  you  pour  Oil  into  both  Vdlcls,  a  ccnfiderable  Height 
above  the  Bend  of  the  Syphon,  and  then  unftop*  it,  the  Oil 
will  prefs  upon  the  Water  in  both  Veffels,  and  iorce  it  to  af- 
cend  in  each  Leg  3  till  meeting  at  the  Bend,  it  run  down  the 
longer  Leg,  out  ot  the  higher  Water  into  the  lower.  This  is 
to  fhew  how  the  Air  puffing  upon  Water  may  raife  it  up,  and 
caufe  the  known  Effc&s  of  Syphons,  Pumps,  Syringes,  O'c. 
Which  ufe cl  to  be  aferibed  to  Nature’s  Abhorrence  of  a  Vacuum . 

Fig.  12.  Is  a  Cube  at  different  Depths  of  the  fame  Water  j 
to  fhew  how  it  muft  have  the  lame  Weight  in  one  Place  th.t 
it  has  in  another,  bccaulc  the  Water  and  Cube  have  ever  the 
fame  Proportion  of  Bulk  and  Gravity  to  one  another. 

Fig.  13.  Is  a  Bucket  under  Water  3  to  fhew  it  can  have 
there  no  refpettive  Gravity,  or  cannot  preponderate  3  tho’  it 
has  ever  the  fame  abfolute  Gravity. 

Fig.  14.  Are  a  Bubble  and  Images  of  the  fame  Nature, 
made  of  Glafl,  Air,  and  Water  3  all  fo  nicely  pois’d,  that  by 
the  Prcflure  or  Relaxation  of  the  Air  included,  which  is  done 
at  the  Bladder  A  D,  the  Rubble  and  Images  rife  and  fail  after 
a  iurprizirg  Manner.  H  An 
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HTDROST  A  T  1  C  K  S.  14 

An  Explication  of  the  Third  Plate. 


FIGURE  i.  Is  a  Tube  full  of  Water,  with 
Two  Holes  E,  F,  for  the  Water  to  run  out  at, 
the  one  F  four  times  as  much  below  the  Surface  of 
the  Water  A  B  as  the  other  (  the  Veffel  to  be  flill 
kept  equally  full  all  along  :  )  to  fhew  that  the  Velo¬ 
city  and  Quantity  of  Fluids  that  run  out,  are  in 
only  a  fubduplicate  Proportion  of  the  Altitude  of 
the  Fluids, or  twice  fo  much  in  a  Fourfold  Altitude. 
Nor  can  it  be  otherwife  :  For  twice  the  Quantity 
running  out,  with  twice  the  Velocity,  implies  the 
Force  or  Preffure  to  be  Fourfold,  as  the  Fourfold 
Altitude  requires  ^  and  fo  for  ever. 

Fig.  2.  Is  a  Pump  *  where  G  H  is  a  hollow  Cy¬ 
linder,  reaching  to  the  Water  below,  with  a  Valve 
G,  which,  will  be  lift  up  by  the  afcending  Water, 
and  permit  its  Entrance  into  the  Bod)  of  the  Pump  ^ 
but  will  not  permit  its  Return  when  it  is  attempting 
to  defcend.  D  is  the  Sucker,  with  its  hollow  Cy¬ 
linder,  and  a  like  Valve  :  which  Sucker  is  pulled 
upward  or  thrnft  downward  by  the  Handle  ILK. 
When  it  is  pulled  upward,  it  leaves  the  Body  of  the 
Pump  a  Vacuum :  whence  the  Air’s  Preffure  on  the 
Water’s  Surface  below  raifes  it  up  into  that  Space, 
and  fills  it  $  and  when  it  is  thrufi  down,  the  Water, 
which  is  flopp’d  by  the  lower  Valve  from  goirg 
back,  is  forc’d  through  the  Valve  in  the  Sucker  D, 
into  the  Ciftern  above  $  whence  by  its  own  Gravity 
it  runs  out  at  the  Canal  A  C. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  Forcing  Pump,  in  the  main  made 
like  the  other,  only  without  a  Cittern  and  the  Exit 
is  out  of  the  Side  through  a  Hole,  with  a  Valve 
opening  outward,  but  fhutting  inward,  in  which 
the  Sucker  when  thrutt  downwards  forces  the  Wa¬ 
ter  out  Tideways  with  great  Violence. 


Fig.  4.  Is  Archimedes's  Spiral  Pump  C  D,  made 
of  only  a  Cylinder,  with  a  hollow  SpiralTube 
0 wreath’d  about  it-,  where  the  Fluid  partly  defend¬ 
ing,  and  partly  afcending,  all  the  way,  makes  its 
flowing  along  the  more  ealy,  till  upon  its  Arrival  at 
the  Top  it  runs  out  at  C. 

Fig.  $.  Is  the  whole  Apparatus  of  the  Hydro- 
flatical  Balance.  The  Glals  Eubble  G  is  heavier 
than  all  Fluids  but  Quickfilver,  and  is  to  be  put  in¬ 
to  all  thole  Fluids :  The  Bulk  of  Water  in  ours  is 
830  Grains  Troy.  If  when  pois’d  in  Water  it  fink 
more  by  any  Number  of  Grains,  that  Number  of 
Grains  lubflrafted  from  if  lefs,  added  to  thofe  850, 
do  by  their  Proportion  to  830  give  the  Specifick 
Gravity  of  all  luch  Fluids  to  Water.  IK  is  the 
Giafs  Eucket,  which  in  Air  is  in  ./Equilibrio  with 
the  Scale  E  :  And  btcaufe  when  it  islet  into  Water, 
it  will  be  no  longer  an  Equipoife  to  the  oppolite 
Scale,  but  lighter  ^  the  Scale  R  is  to  be  added  to  the 
Part  H,  by  which  the  Bucket  is  lufpended,  and  that 
will  reflore  the  ^Equilibrium  in  Water.  By  this 
Solids  ar.d  Quickfilver  are  weighed  firtt  in  Air,  and 
then  in  Water  :  The  Difference  of  which  Weights 
being  the  Weight  of  an  equal  Bulk  of  Water,  by 
its  Proportion  to  the  firfl  Weight  in  Air,  gives  the 
Specifick  Gravity  of  the  Soiid  compared  with  Wa¬ 
ter  :  And  if  that  Difference  (till  divide  the  Weight 
in  Air,  for  all  fort  of  Bodies,  we  may  have  a  Table 
of  the  Specifick  Gravities  of  the  Solios  $  as  by  di¬ 
viding  830  by  the  Sum  or  Difference  of  the  other 
Fluids,  we  may  have  a  like  Table  of  the  Specifick 
Gravity  of  Fluids,  fuch  an  one  as  here  prelented 
the  Reader. 
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i  TABLE  of  the  Specific k  Gravities  of  leverat 

Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies. 


Fine  Gold  - 

Standard  Gold 

Quickfilver  - — 

Lead  - - 


Fine  Silver  - 


Standard  Silver- 
Bifmuth  - — * 
Copper- 


Caft  Brafs— — 
Steel  ;  Soft 
the  fame  >  Hard 


j  Spring  Temper 


Piece 
Iron  - 

Tin  - — - ■ 

Glafs  of  Antimony 
AFfeudoTopaz  - 
A  Diamond 


Clear  Cryftal  Glafs 
Iceland  Cryftal  — 

Fine  Marble  . 

Rock  Cryftal 


Common  Green  Glafs  — 
Stone  of  a  mean  Gravity 

Sal  Gemma:  — — - 

Brick  - — - 

Nitre 


Alabafter  - - 

Dry  Ivory - — 

Brimftone— — 
Dantzick  Vitriol 
Allom  — — — - 
Borax  ■ 


19,640^ 

•18,888 

14,000 

■11,325 

■11,091 

•10, 535 

•  9,70° 

■  9,000 

•  8,coo 

■  7*738 

•  7,704 

-  7,809 

■  7,645 

“  7,32o 

-  5,280 

-  4,270 

-  3>4°o 

-  3,i5o 

-  2,720 

-  2,700 

-  2,650 

-  2,620 

-  2,500 

-  2,143 

-  2,000 
- 1,900 

- 1,879 

- 1,829 

-  1,800 
“  L7I5 

-  L7H 

-  L7I4 


Calculus  Humanus 
Oyl  of  Vitriol  - — 
Oyl  of  Tartar  — 
Bezoar  — — — — 
Honey 


Gum  Arabick  ■ 
Spirit  of  Nirre 
Aqua  Fortis 


Serum  of  Human  Blood 

Pitch — —  - — — — - — 

Spirit  of  Salt  — — — - 
Spirit  of  Urine- 

Human  Blood  - 

Amber - — — — — 

Milk - 

Urine 


Dry  Box-Wood 
Sea- Water 


Common  Water 

Camphire - — 

Bees-Wax- 


Lynfeed  Oyl 
Dry  Oak  — 
Oyl  Olive 


Spirit  of  Turpentine- — - 
Rectified  Spirit  of  Wine 

Dry  Afh  * — — - — 

Dry  Maple  - - — — 

Dry  Elm  - - - 

Dry  Firr  - — — 

Cork - ■ — — — — — — 

Air  — — 


-1,700 

-1,700 

-LS50 

-1,50© 

-1,450 

“I,37S 

-i,3IS 

-1,3c© 

-1,190 

-1,150 

-1,130 

-1,120 

-1,040 

—1,040 

-1,030; 

-1,030 

-1,030 

—1,030 

—1,000 

-0,996 

-0,955 

-0,932 
-0,925 
-0,913 
-0,874 
-0,866 
—0,800 
-0,755 
—0,600 
-0,550 
—0,240 
—0,001  I 
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PNEU  M  A  TICKS. 


An  Explication  of 

FIGURE  i.  Are  feveral  Torricellian  Tubes  or 
Barometers  of  different  Shapes,  Bores,  and 
Pofitions  ;  but  where  the  perpendicular  Altitude  of 
the  Quickfilver  in  the  Tubes,  above  the  Level  ot  the 
Surface  of  that  in  the  Bafon,  is  ever  the  fame,  or 
between  28  and  31  Inches  high  ;  which  is  the  known 
Counterpoife  to  between  32  and  3 6  Feet  of  Water  ; 
and  to  the  entire  Atmofphere  in  its  feveral  States 
and  Elevations,  where  the  Bafes  of  the  feveral  Tubes 
are  fuppofed  equal. 

Fig .  2»  Is  a  DiagonabBarometer,  where  the  Al¬ 
teration  of  the  Perpendicular  Alcicude  of  3  Inches, 
by  the  Obliquity  of  that  Part  BC  of  theTube  ABC, 
(  as  a  Diagonal  is  oblique  to  the  Sides  of  its  Paral¬ 
lelogram,)  is  increas’d  to  20  or  30  Inches  Sideways, 
for  more  Nicety  of  Obfervation. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  Wheel  Barometer,  where  by  two 
Weights  G  and  H  on  a  Pulley,  by  which  a  Hand  is 
turned,  the  one  of  which  plays  freely  in  the  Air, 
and  the  other  rifes  and  falls  with  the  Quickfilver  in 
the  Tube,  the  Divilions  are  larger  and  more  obvious 
than  in  the  ordinary  Barometer  :  as  they  are  in  the 
Diagonal  one  ;  for  the  like  greater  Nicety  of  Obfer¬ 
vation. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  common  Thermometer,  to  determine 
the  Quantity  of  the  Heat  of  the  Air,  or  of  any  Li¬ 
quor,  by  the  Rarefraftion  of  Spirit  of  Wine  contain’d 
in  the  hollow  Ball  at  the  Bottom,  and  its  confcquent 
afcending  to  the  feveral  Divifions  on  the  fmall  Tube. 

Fig.  5,  and  12.  Are  to  Blew  that  the  Air’s  Denfi- 
ty  is  as  its  Compreffion,  the  former  upon  a  greater 
ComprefTion,  and  the  latter  upon  a  greater  Rare- 
I  raftion  ;  and  that  accordingly,  in  the  hrff  Cafe,  BD 
the  Standard  Altitude,  or  abQut  29 -finches,  and 
L  M  the  Additional  Altitude  of  Quickfilver  pour’d 
in  higher  than  the  Level  H,  taken  together,  is  to 
BD  the  Standard  Altitude  alone,  as  IG  the  inverted  j 
Part  of  the  Tube  when  full  of  common  Air,  to 
HG  the  Part  full  of  condens’d  Air  :  And  in  the  Se¬ 
cond  Cafe,  B  D  the  Standard  Altitude,  is  to  D  C  the 


the  Fir  ft  P  late. 

DeprefTion  by  the  Air,  as  E  C  the  Part  of  the  Tube 
full  of  the  expanded  Air,  to  E  F  the  Part  at  firft 
left  full  of  common  Air. 

Fig.  6.  Is  Monfieur  Azjmt’ s  noble  Experiment,  to 
determine,  that  ’tis  certainly  the  Air’s  Preffure  that 
raifes  the  Quickfilver  in  the  Barometer.  The  In- 
flrument  is  nothing  but  a  double  Barometer  com¬ 
municating  together,  by  the  Means  of  a  fmall  hol¬ 
low  Pipe  in  the  Middle  :  Its  lower  Tube  is  Bopp’d 
at  the  Bottom  with  a  Bladder;  and  when  the  entire 
Cavities  are  full  of  Quickfilver,  the  Bladder  is 
prick’d  or  cut,  and  the  Quickfilver  runs  out:  Here¬ 
upon  the  upper  Barometer’s  Tube,  and  Part  of  its 
Bafon,  becomes  empty  •,  while  the  lower  is  yet  full : 
But  upon  the  unfcrewing  a  Screw,  and  letting  Air 
in  above  the  upper  Bafon,  that  Air  preffes  on  the 
Quickfilver’s  Surface,  and  raifes  it  into  its  Tube; 
while  the  fame  Air  prefTing  down  die  upper  Part  of 
the  under  Tube,  deprelfes  the  Quickfilver  therein 
at  the  fame  time. 

Fig.  7.  Is  a  Hygrometer,  or  Cord,  with  a  Needle  ~ 
or  Index  in  a  Circle,  to  meafure  the  Air’s  MoiBure 
by  its  fhrinking  up,  and  confequent  Revolution  one 
way;  and  the  Air’s  Drynefs,  by  its  Excenfion 
down,  and  confequent  Revolution  the  contrary  way  ; 
and  both  meafured  by  the  Degrees  of  the  Bottom 
Circle. 

Fig.  8.  Is  a  Syphon  above  293-  Inches  high,  along 
where  no  Suftion  nor  Art  can  make  the  Quickfilver 
run,  as  it  ufes  to  do  when  it  is  of  any  lefs  Altitude. 

Fig.  9.  Is  t-he  new  Sort  of  Cupping-Glafs , 
whence  the  Air  is  fuck’d  out  by  a  Syringe,  and 
where  by  a  Valve  it  is  hindred  from  returning. 

Fig.  10.  Is  an  Example  of  Suftion  ;  and  will 
Blew  that  Quickfilver  can  thereby  never  be  rais’d  to 

r  Inches. 

Fig.  11.  Is  an  Example  of  a  Weight  raifed  by  a 
Syringe,  as  Water  ufes  to  be  ;  and  Bill  fhews,  that 
all  is  proportionable  to  the  Power  of  the  Air’s  Pref¬ 
fure,  and  is  limited  thereby. 
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An  Explication  of  the  Second  Plate, 


FIGURE  i.  Is  the  Air-Pump,  with  its  Re¬ 
ceiver  and  Gage,  as  ready  for  Ufe  :  aa>  aa  are 
two  ftrong  hollow  Cylindrical  Barrels,  in  which  are 
fuppos’d  to  be  Suckers,  with  their  Handles  cc,  cc 
notched  ;  into  which  Notches  a  Cog-wheel  falls, 
which  Cog-wheel  moves  upon  the  Axis  /,  when 
the  Engine  is  put  into  Motion  by  the  Winch  b  b . 
g  gy  gg  are  two  Cylinders  of  Wood,  fixed  to  the 
Frame  of  the  Air-Pump,  with  Screws  at  the  Top, 
on  which  the  Nuts  e,  ee  do  run,  and  prefs  down 
the  upper  Piece //upon  the  Tops  of  the  Brafs 
Barrels,  to  fix  them  both  at  Top  and  Bottom,  h  h 
is  a  Swan-neck’d,  or  fmall  bended  hollow  Erafs 
Pipe,  leading  from  the  Top-Plate  i  i  i  /,  or  rather 
from  the  Brafs  hollow  Piece  above  n  n,  which  com¬ 
municates  through  that  Top- Plate  with  the  Cavity 
of  the  Receiver.  This  Pipe  is  fcrewed  to  a  bottom 
Brafs  Piece,  included  in  the  Box  d  d ;  which  is  per¬ 
forated  not  only  lengthways,  but  alfo  upwards,  in 
three  Places :  The  Middle  one  for  a  Communication 
with  this  Swan-neck’d  Pipe,  and  at  the  two  Ends 
through  fmall  Cylinders,  inferred  into  the  two  Brafs 
Barrels  aaaa  *,  and  ’tis  by  this  Thteefold  Communi¬ 
cation,  that  the  Air  is  pump’d  out  of  the  Receiver. 
/  /  /  is  the  Gage  ^  which  is  no  other  than  a  common 
Barometer,  or  Weather-Glafs  $  with  its  Bafon  of 
Mercury  m  w,  fix’d  to  the  Engine  by  a  particular 
Contrivance,  and  its  Index  or  Boxen  Receptacle, 
with  Inches,  and  its  Cork  to  fupport  that  Index  up¬ 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Mercury,  and  to  rife  and  fall 
with  it  •,  for  the  Exaftnefs  of  meafuring  the  Height 
of  the  Mercury  from  that  Surface.  Only  this  Baro¬ 
meter  is  open  at  the  Top,  and  communicates,  as 
does  the  Swan-neck’d  Pipe,  with  the  Cavity  of  the 
Receiver,  nit  is  a  Stop-cock,  that  ccn  municates 
alfo  with  the  Cavity  of  the  Receiver,  and  either  ex¬ 
cludes  or  readmits  the  Air,  as  you  fee  convenient. 
h  is  the  Bottom  of  the  Receiver,  ground  true  to  fit 


the  Brafs  Circle  below  it  *,  to  which  it  is  affixed  by 
the  Hand  at  firft,  and  afterward  by  the  Prelfure  of 
the  Air,  with  wet  Leather  inflead  of  Cemenr. 

Fig .  2.  Is  a  Barometer  Tube,  open  at  the  Top  H, 
and  included  in  fuch  a  Receiver  G  B,  as  gives  room 
for  it  to  Rand  upright,  and  yet  permits  the  Air  to 
go  backward  or  forward  on  its  Surface,  according 
as  you  pump  the  fame  out  of  or  readmit  the  fame 
into  that  Receiver.  And  this  is  done  fo,  that  the 
included  Air  C  D,  which  fupports  the  Mercury,  by 
prtfling  on  the  Surface  of  that  in  its  Bafon  E  D,  is 
confin’d  within.  This  fmall  Quantity  of  Air,  on 
the  Extraftion  of  that  in  the  Receiver,  will,  by  its 
Elaflicity,  raife  the  Mercury  almoft  as  high  as  the 
ulual  Standard  ;  And  thereby  fhews,  that  the  Spring 
of  any  fmall  Part  of  ccmmon  Air  prefies  equally 
with  the  whole  correfpondent  Column  of  the  At- 
mofphere. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  Contrivance  to  make  an  Explofioit 
of  Gunpowder  in  Vacuo  :  Where  HD  is  a  red  hoc 
Tron,  handing  on  its  Pedehal  E,  within  a  Receiver 
G  C  ;  and  F  is  a  Cork,  made  above  like  a  Difh,  to 
contain  the  Gunpowder  j  which  by  the  pulling  up 
and  thruhing  down  a  hrong  Wire,  with  a  Hole  like 
the  Eye  of  a  Needle,  is  in  a  certain  Quantity  lec 
fall  every  time  upon  the  hot  Iron  ^  and  on  the  Ex- 
plofion  produces  Flame,  and  fiftitious  Air  ;  but  ve¬ 
ry  little  Sound,  by  reafon  of  the  Abfence  of  the 
Air  that  fhould  convey  it. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  Syringe,  which  will  fuck  up  the 
Water  in  the  Glafs  C  D,  when  it  is  in  the  open  Air ; 
|  but  will  not  do  the  fame  under  the  Exhaufled  Re¬ 
ceiver  EF,  unlefs  for  fo  fmall  an  Altitude  as  £3 
remaining  Air  can  fuhain. 
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An  Explication  of  the  Third  P  l  at  e. 


FIGURE  r.  Is  a  large  ftrorg  Glafs  Receiver, 
or  Cor.denfer,  Arm’d  with  Brais  Circles  at  both 
Enfs,  and  fit  to  receive  and  bear  the  PrdTureof  Air 
confiderably  condens’d,  when  crouded  into  it  by  a 
Syringe  fitted  for  that  Purpofe.  It  has  alfo  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  a  Gage  C  D,  to  determine  the  Quantity 
of  the  condens’d  Air  within.  This  Gage  confifts  ot 
a  hollowTube,  Hermetically  feal’d  at  D,  with  another 
fmaller  included,  open  towards  D,  and  Hermetically 
feal’d  at  the  other  End.  In  this  fmaller  Tube  is 
left  a  little  Quickfilver  :  This  Quickfilver  is  by  the 
Air  at  D  in  the  larger  Tube,  which  communicates 
with  the  condens’d  Air  in  the  Receiver  it  felf,  and 
fo  is  of  the  fame  Denfity  with  it,  crouded  inwards 
towards  C  every  time  of  the  AdmilTion  of  new  Air  ; 
and  by  its  whole  Length  from  the  End  near  D,  com¬ 
par’d  with  its  Diftance  from  the  End  near  C,  it  de¬ 
termines  the  Proportion  of  the  Denfity  of  the  in¬ 
cluded  Air  to  that  of  the  common  Air.  A lotcy  That 
the  Syringe  to  be  made  ufe  of  with  the  Receiver,  is 
the  fame  with  that  reprefented  in  the  next  Figure, 
as  joined  to  the  condenfing  Engine  it  felf;  and  afts 
by  pulling  up  the  Sucker  aboye  the  Hole  H,  for  the 
Admiffion  of  a  full  Cylinder  of  common  Air,  and 
then  crouding  it  down  into  the  Receiver  ;  at  the 
Bottom  of  this  Syringe  is  a  Valve,  that  hinders 
what  is  once  crouded  in  from  returning  back  again, 
as  is  neceffary  on  all  fuch  Occafions. 

Fig.  2.  Is  the  ufual  Brafs  Condenfer  it  felf,  with 
a  Stop-cock  EF  near  it ;  to  be  interpofed  between 
the  Syringe  and  the  Receiver  upon  Occafion.  The 
Inftrument,  befides  the  Frame,  is  compofed  of  a 
Recipient  of  Brafs,  made  of  Two  Hemilpheres,  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  them,  clofed  together  by  a 
Ring  of  wet  Leather,  to  keep  in  the  Air ;  and  be- 


caufe  in  this  Cafe  the  denfe  Air  within  endeavours 
forcibly  to  disjoin  thefe  Hemifphercs,  rhey  are  con¬ 
fin’d  down  clofe  by  a  ftrong  Piece  of  Iron,  and 
Screws  belonging  thereto.  The  Syringe  already  de- 
fcrib’d,  is  reprefented  as  join’d  to  it  alter  the  "fame 
manner  that  it  is  when  the  Air  is  thereby  intruded. 
This  Brafs  Recipient  will  bear  Air  very  much  den- 
fer  than  the  foregoing  Glafs  one,  tho’  it  being  not 
tranfparent  as  the  other  is,  cannot  be  fo  pleafant, 
nor  fo  well  fhew  the  Mutations  that  happen  to  Ani¬ 
mals  or  other  Bodies  in  condens’d  Air  as  the  former. 

Fig.  3.  Is  the  Logarichmick  Curve  A  C  c,  with 
its  Ordinates  AB,  CD,  c  d,  K  £  reprelenting  Ablo- 
lute  Numbers,  and  its  Abfciffa?,  C  G  or  D  B,  Ic  or 
B  d  and  BT,  reprelenting  their  Logarithms,  whofe 
famous  Property  it  is,  that  one  Ordinate  as  A  B,  is 
to  another  Ordinate  as  CD,  or  ci  or  K  as  that 
unlimited  Space  between  the  Curve  and  Alympcote 
above  the  one,  is  to  that  above  the  other  ;  and 
whence  is  deduc’d  the  Proportion  of  the  Air’s  Rari¬ 
ty  at  all  Altitudes  whatsoever  ;  that  at  7  Miles  high 
it  is  4  times  as  rare  ;  at  another  7,  or  14  Miles,  it  is 
1 6  times  as  rare,  and  fo  for  ever,  in  a  Geometrical 
Proportion  of  Rarity,  compar’d  with  the  Arithme¬ 
tical  Proportion  of  its  Altitude;  tho’  all  this  is  here 
upon  the  Hypothecs  that  the  Diftances  are  not  fo 
great,  that  the  real  Gravity  of  the  Parts  be  fenfibly 
diminilhed.  For  in  that  Cafe, 

Fig.  4.  Gives  the  Scheme,  which  is  made  ufe  of 
to  difeover  the  Air’s  Rarenefs,  even  at  fuch  Diftan¬ 
ces,  as  imply  a  confiderable  Alteration  in  that  Gra¬ 
vity;  whence  it  will  appear,  that  the  Denfity  of 
the  Air  is  diminilhed  in  that  Cafe  more  than  4  times 
for  every  7  Miles  of  Altitude. 
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PNEUMATICS  S.  i3 

An  Explication  of  the  Fourth  P  i.  at  e. 


FIGURE  i.  Is  a  compound  Inftrument,  to 
(hew,  why  in  a  Storm  the  Mercury  in  the  Ba¬ 
rometer  vibrates  fo  mueh,  by  a  parallel  Cafe  in  an 
Imitation  of  fuch  a  Storm.  A  A  is  a  large  hollow 
Brafs  Sphere,  into  which  by  the  means  of  the  Sy¬ 
ringe  in  Fig.  2.  Air  is  crouded  till  it  is  8  or  io  times 
as  denfe  as  ufual.  H  F  and  L  K  are  Two  Baro¬ 
meters,  with  their  Bafons  in  the  Boxes  F  F,  K  K, 
which  Boxes  communicate  by  a  long  hollow  Tube 
II.  E  E  is  a  Brafs  hollow  Tube,  to  convey  the 
crowded  Air  near  the  Surface  of  one  of  theBafons  of 
Quickfilver,  which  Air  paffes  out  of  that  into  a 
larger  hollow  Pipe  GG,  and  fo  into  the  open  Air. 
Upon  the  turning  of  the  Stopcock  C  to  give  vent  to 
the  condenfed  Air,  it  rufhes  with  great  Force  along 
the  hollow  Pipes  EE,  GG;  and  as  it  paffes  not  far 
off  the  Surface  of  the  Bafon  of  Quick  fiver  F  F,  it 
caul'es  the  Mercury  in  both  the  Barometers  H  H,  and 
L  L,  to  defcend  and  vibrate  feveral  Inches,  as  the 
great  Storm  made  Barometers  defcend  and  vibrate 
in  Chambers  at  a  diftance  from  it. 

Fig .  3.  Is  a  Transferrer  ^  containing  one  com¬ 
mon  hollow  Seem  I  (here  reprelented  as  ferew’d  to 
a  fquare  Piece  of  Wood,  and  thereby  held  upright) 
with  its  Stopcock  I,  and  its  Horizontal  Hollow  G  H 
with  which  it  communicates.  Upon  this  Horizontal 
Piece  two  more  hollow  Stems  are  erefted,  and 
communicate  therewith.  Thefe  alfo  have  Stopcocks  E 
and  F,  and  to  thefe  are  ferew’d  Two  Brafs  Plates  AB 
and  C  D,  on  which  Two  Recipients  may  be  fix’d, 
and  may  communicate  with  the  reft.  By  this  means 
the  whole  Inftrument  may  be  apply ’d  to  the  Air 
Pump,  and  one  or  more  of  its  Recipients  exhaufted  ; 
and  afterward  any  Factitious  or  Natural  Air  may  be 
transferrd  from  one  Receiver  to  another,  as  Occafi- 


on  requires:  Of  which  Inftrument  Mr.  Boyle  made 
great  Ufe  in  his  Second  Continuation  of  Experi¬ 
ments. 

Fig.  4.  Are  very  fmall  or  capillary  Glafs  Tubes* 
of  different  Bores,  let  down  into  Tinged  Water,  in 
Vacuo,  to  fhevv,  that  by  the  Attraction  of  the  Glafs 
the  Water  will  be  elevated,  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
Law  of  Hydroftaticks,  and  that  to  a  confiderable 
Height  *  and  what  is  chiefly  remarkable*  is,  that  the 
Altitude  of  the  Liquid  in  the  Tubes  is  the  fame  in  . 
Vacuo  as  in  the  open  Air,  and  is  always  in  an  exaCt 
reciprocal  Proportion  to  the  Diameters  of  their 
Bales, 

Fig .  $.  Is  the  noble  Improvement  of  the  former 
Experiment  by  Mr.  Hauksbee,  Sen.  upon  which 
the  Learned  Mr.  Ditton  has  written  a  fmall  Treadfe* 

Ic  is  done  by  two  Glafs  Plains,  ACB,  ADB, 
meeting  in  an  Axis  at  AB  and  being  about  a 
Tenth  of  an  Inch  diftanc  at  the  greateft  Aperture 
DC.  Thefe  Plains  are  EreCted  in  Spirit  of  Wine, 
and  are  like  a  Series  of  Tubes  of  all  different  Dia¬ 
meters  lefs  than  DC,  which  mu  ft  therefore  elevate 
the  Fluid  a  little  at  DC,  and  higher  all  the  way  to 
B,  where  the  Elevation  ought  to  be  Infinite ;  the 
Tops  of  the  elevated  Columns  will  form  an  Hyperbo¬ 
la,  EF  G,  with  its  Two  Afymptotes,  the  Surface 
of  the  Fluid  DCB,  and  the  Line  BA.  Note,  Thar: 
if  the  Angle  at  D  C  be  altered,  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Hyperbola  will  be  alter’d,  while  its  Species  remains; 
but  that  if  the  Angle  ABC  be  alter’d,  the  Species  » 
of  the  Hyperbola  will  be  alter’d  alfo,  though  it  will 
ftill  be  a  true  Hyperbola,  and  that  if  the  Glafs  bee 
clean,  to  a  lurprizing  Degree  of  ExaCfnefs. 
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An  Explication  of  the  Fifth  Plat  e. 


FIGURE  i.  Are  Otto  Guerick's  Hemifpheres, 
with  their  fcvcral  Screws  and  Apparatus  at 
large,  fet  Separately  by  themfelves.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  prove  that  the  Force  of  the  outward  Air, 
when  the  inward  is  extracted  from  *  between  them, 
is  equal  to  the  Weight  of  a  Column  of  Quickfiiver 
of  about  2  9  Inches  and  a  half :  Of  Water  of  about 
34  Feet:  And  of  Air  to  the  Top  of  the  Atmofphere, 
all  prefling. upon  the  fame  Bafe  with  the  largeft 
Circles  of  thofe  Hemifpheres. 

Fig.  2.  Is  the  Springe,  with  its  Hole-  to  be 
ferew’d  on  to  the  Top  of  the  Receiver  of  the  next 
Figure ;  in  order  to  thruff  Air  into  it,  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  former  Experiment  or  to  fhew 
that  tho’  common  Air  be  left  in  the  Hemifpheres, 
yet  if  that  on  their  outward  Surface  be  made  twice 
or  thrice  as  denfe,  they  will  ftill  fuAain  an  equal,  or 
a  double  Weight  refpeftively,  before  they  are  fe- 
parated. 

Fig,  3.  Is  that  Inflrument  included  in  fuch  a  Re¬ 
ceiver  D  B,  and  that  Receiver  kept  clofe  to  its  Ba- 
fis  by  a  crofs  Piece  and  Screws,  as  in  the  Condenler 
before:  Together  with  a  newly  contriv’d  Stiliard, 
to  which  the  upper  Hemifphere  is  hung  ^  with  its 
fixed  Bafe,  and  its  Gage,  to  meafure  the  Degrees 
of  Condenfation  of  the  Air,  where  by  the  Propor¬ 
tion  of  SP  to  P  K,  the  Weight  50  w,  is  equivalent 
to  greater  Weights,  and  fhews  how  many  Pounds 
are  required  to  feparate  the  Hemifpheres  in  all  Ca. 
fes.  If  the  Diameter  be  3  Inches  and  a  half,  they 
will  fuAain  about  150  Pounds  j  and  fo  in  all  other 
Proportions. 

Fig.  4.  Is  the  Plate  which  covers  the  upper  Part 
of  the  Receiver.  And  through  the  Hole  C  the 
Piece  D  E  Aides,  which  takes  hold  on  the  upper 
Hemifphere. 

Fig.  $.  Shews  the  Gage  of  the  fame  Infirument } 
this  is  like  that  for  the  GJafs  Condenfer  before  de- 
ferib’d,  and  contains  a  bended  Tube,  whole  open 


f  End  is  in  a  fmall  Bafin  of  Mercury  ;  and  the  other 
'  is  Hermetically  leal’d :  For  this  Mercury  crowded 
by  the  condenled  Air  in  the  Receiver,  will  croud 
the  Air  in  the  fmall  Tube  clofer  in  Proportion  to  its 
Denfity,  and  fo  will  afford  us  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Quantity  thereof. 

Fig.  6.  Is  a  like  Experiment  of  the  Cohefion  of 
polifhed  Plates  of  Bral's,  or  of  Marble*,  when  the 
Air  is  excluded  by  a  little  Oil,  and  an  cxaCt  Appli¬ 
cation.  This  Cohefion  may  be  weighed  by  the 
Stiliard,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hemifpheres ;  and  is 
equal  to  the  fame,  upon  the  fame  Bafe  \  provided 
a  Ring  do  prevent  their  fide  or  Aiding  Motion  }  and 
provided  the  Air  can  equally  be  excluded  from  be¬ 
tween  the  Plates,  as  between  the  Hemifpheres 
Which  Iafi  yet  is  almoA  impoffible  to  be  done. 

Fig .  7.  Is  a  Number  of  great  Weights,  kept 
Aeady  one  over  another  by  an  Iron  Rod  palfing 
through  them,  and  preffing  upon  a  Bladder  halt 
blown,  plac’d  below  them :  This  Bladder,  by  the 
ElaAicity  of  its  included  Air,  gradually  elevates  all 
thofe  Weights  j  as  foon  as  by  the  Extraction  of  the 
other  Air  out  of  the  Receiver,  wherein  they  are  all 
included,  its  Counterpoife  is  gradually  taken  a- 

way.  t  . 

Fig.  8.  Is  a  Number  of  Jet  cTEaus,  or  Fountains* 
made  by  condens’d  Air,  in  a  large  Copper  Veffel 
CD,  preffing  on  the  Surface  of  Water  at  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Veffel  *,  into  which  Water  a  hollow  Brafs 
Pipe  is  immers’d.  For  if  there  be  then  a  Stopcock 
at  G,  to  open  or  fhut  the  hollow  Pipe  at  Pleafure  , 
and  feveral  Imaller  Pipes  at  I  K,  communicating 
therewith,  turning  upon  Balls  or  joints,  and  plac’d 
in  Order,  we  Aiall  have  a  very  pleafant  Set  of  thefe 
Jet  d’Eaus ,  or  Fountains  *,  all  whofe  Water  will  be 
caught  by  the  Baton  AB,  which  Water  may  be 
again  let  into  the  Veffel  C  D,  by  unfcrewing  the 
Pillar  in  the  Center  of  the  Bafon. 
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PNEUMATIC 


An  Explication  of  the  Sixth  P 1,  at  e 


THIS  Plate  is  in  Reality  but  one  com 
pound  Inftrument  or  Apparatus,  for  trying 
the  Eleftricity  of  Glafs ,  and  its  Luminoufncfs, 
when  put  into  Motion,  and  rubb’d  upon  to  heat  it. 
Wherein  B  C  is  a  Wheel,  with  its  String  ABC. 
D  E  is  a  Sphere  of  Glafs,  whofe  Air  has  been  drawn 
out  by  the  Air-Pump  :  This  is  turned  round  by  the 
former  Wheel- firing  at  A.  F  is  a  Stopcock,  where¬ 
by  the  Air  is  exhausted,  and  may  be  readmitted  at 
Difcretion. 

In  Fig.  i.  KLM  is  an  Arch  with  Threads 
of  Cruel  or  Yarn  upon  it ,  as  thev  hang  about 
the  Glafs  D  E,  ( here  reprefented  by  a  fmaller 
Circle  within  the  Arch  )  before  it  is  turned  round 
or  heated  by  rubbing. 

Fig .  2.  G  H  I  is  the  fame  with  the  former  j  on¬ 
ly  the  Threads  are  here  reprefented  as  they  hang  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  turning  round  of  the  Globe, 
before  it  be  heated  by  Friftion^  being  plainly  bent 
one  way,  by  a  Wind  arifingfrom  that  Convolution. 

Fig.  3.  N  P  O  is  the  fame  ^  only  with  the 
Threads  pointing  towards  the  Sphere,  or  its  Center, 
when  the  Arch  is  in  an  upright  Pofiure,  and  fome 
of  the  Threads  hang  partly  downwards,  and  this 
upon  the  Spheres  being  heated  fufficiently. 

Fig .  4.  Q^S  R  is  the  fame,  with  its  Threads 
pointing  the  fame  way ,  though  in  a  downward  Po¬ 
fiure,  when  fome  of  the  Threads  thereby  are  forc’d 
to  Rand  erett. 

Fig.  $.  T  U  is  a  Circular  Arch,  in  an  horizon¬ 
tal  Pofition,  when  the  Threads  point  towards  the 
lame  Center,  in  the  fame  horizontal  Plain. 

Fig .  6.  Is  another  Sphere,  communicating  with 


the  Ah'j  and  to  be  apply’d  to  the  fame  Wheel  in 
the  Room  of  D  E,  where-into  is  inferted  an  Axis 
with  a  Circle  affixed  to  it  *,  at  the  Edges  of  which 
Circle  the  Threads  are  placed.  Thefe  upon  the 
Fri&ion  and  Heat  of  the  Glafs  extend  themfelves 
oueward,  and  point  from  the  Center  to  the  Circum¬ 
ference,  contrary  to  the  former.  In  both  Cafes  the 
Threads,  when  under  the  Influence  of  the  Eleftri- 
city,  will  be  moved  by  the  Finger,  even  without' 
Contaft,  nay  by  the  Finger  and  Breath,  even 
through  the  Glafs  it  felf }  fo  fubtle  are  thefe  Effluvia. 
The  Light  is  made  when  the  Air  is  exhaufted,  and 
diminifhes  as  you  readmit  it.  It  fpreads  and 
branches  it  felf  inwardly  like  Lightning,  when  about 
half  that  Air  is  readmitted.  The  Colour  of  that 
Light  is  always  Purple.  It  fpreads  at  fome  Diftance, 
and  makes  the  Edges  of  a  Cravat  look  a  little  like 
the  milky  Way,  by  the  great  NunVoer  of  Sparkles 
it  emits :  Which  may  alfo  be  felt  by  theFlefh,  with 
a  crackling  Noife  that  accompanies  them.  If  )ou 
alfo  fufficiently  rub  and  heat  a  large  Tube  of  Glafs, 
either  folid  or  hollow,  it  becomes  ftrongly  Eleftri- 
cal,  even  through  Glafs  it  felf •  tho’  not  fo  much 
througn  Muflin.  Other  Heat  than  that  by  Fri&ion 
fignines  nothing.  It  will  attract  and  repel  Leaf 
Gold,  and  the  like  fmall  and  light  Bodies,  after  a 
ft  range  manner,  by  turns }  when  once  they  have 
been  fully  repeli’d  they  cannot  be  made  to  couch 
them,  till  they  have  been  reflected  from  fome  other 
Body.  If  they  lye  between  two  Pieces  of  Wood* 
laid  pretty  near,  the  Eleftricity  fails  of  its  Effect. 
With  other  Circumftances  very  furpriztng  and  un¬ 
accountable. 
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